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WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Tue sudden death, from paralysis, of this 
eminent American historian, took place at his 
residence in Boston, January 28th, and caused not 
only the deepest regret among a wide circle of 
friends to whom his pure life and gentle manners 
had endeared him, but his admiring countrymen 
and the whole literary world have suffered a loss 
in the fact of his unfinished work that no man 
living can adequately supply. His fame, how- 
ever, is firmly established, and his name is the 
honored property of the world. 

William H. Prescott was the grandson of Col. 
Wm. Prescott, who commanded the Americans at 
Bunker Hill, and was born at Salem, Mass., May 
4, 1796. Col. Prescott was an able lawyer and 
judge, and removed to Boston when William was 
twelve years of age, to whom be gave the best of 
opportunities uatil he was graduated from Har- 
vard College, with a high standard of excellence 
as a scholar, in 1814. He intended to follow the 
profession of law; but an accidental injury, 
which caused blindness in one eye and a weakness 
next to blindness in the other, prevented his 
engaging in that profession. He resolved to be- 


come a historian, and he entered upon this career, 
and in spite of all disadvantages, has rendered 





his name conspicuous as a his- 
torian throughout the world. 

His principal work is his 
History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in three volumes, which 
was published in 1838, and es- 
tablished his reputation as an 
author both in this country and 
Europe. Then followed his Con- 
quest of Mexico and Conquest of 
Peru, and three volumes of his 
History of Philip IL Nearly 
every literary society has honor- 
ed him with a membership, and 
Oxford has conferred upon him 
the high compliment of Doctor of 
Laws. 

The phrenological develop- 
ments of Mr. Prescott indicate 
great harmony and balance. 
His moral organs were large, 
evincing qualities of sympathy, 
reverence, sense of justice, and 
that hope which never falters, 
but looks difficulty full in the 
face and expects success in the 
future, however dark and for- 
bidding the present. His head 
was comparatively narrow,show- 
ing that the organs of Acquis- 
itiveness and Secretiveness were 
not influential—that he was de- 
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cidedly frank, open in character, straightforward 
and honest in all his words and actions. His social 
organs were large, which rendered him cordial as 
a friend and warm in his attachments. His most 
conspicuous intellectual organs were those situated 
across the lower part of the forehead, giving talent 
for acquiring knowledge and communicating it,and 
those situated through the middle of the forehead, 
namely, Individuality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature, which give memory, criticism, and knowl- 
edge of character. It will be observed that the 
head was very long from the opening of the ears 
to the root of the nose, and also to the center of 





the upper part of the forehead. This length of 
brain indicates strength and intensity of intellect, 
clearness of perception, power of analysis and 
quisite for the speaker and writer. His Language 
was well developed, and this, joined with » fine 
temperament, large Ideality, and strong m ral or- 
gans, gave refinement and elevation to hia style. 
His head, as » whole, was high, showing general 
elevation of feeling and disposition, refinement, 
dignity, stability, and those spiritual and moral 
qualities which give elevation and perfection of 
character. 
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A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROCESSES; 
IN ELEVEN SERIES OR CATEGORIES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 

Aw attempt, im accordance with previous prom- 
ise, to sum up, as briefly as possible, the steps 
or processes of the intellect, in its work of acquir- 
ing knowledge or discovering truth, will occupy 
this paper. In relation to a subject so compli- 
cated and difficult, I shall by no means claim that 


me on this subject may, perhaps, justify a degree 
of confidence, that at least some valuable princi- 
ples, some new linking of thought with thought, 
or with nature, may be brought to light. Upon 
many) points; i¢ will only’ be possible to repeat 
Whit has been said before. The chief aim of this 
essay is to bring out a view of the intellectual 
operations in a more strictly consecutive and 
natural order than I have found it in the books, 
passing from the earliest impression on the senses 
to the remotest fruits of reasoning and of appli- 
cation to the uses of life. 

The very magnitude, perhaps audacity, of this 
undertaking, makes the possibility of error or 
oversight proportionally great, But while Phren- 
ology, as yet, presents the steps in intellectual 
action in a somewhat manper, while 


the metaphysical are still far from 
harmonizing ie cae or order of these 
steps, and while if must be considered 
by thinking jronuan st of great interest to 


be able to reduce e of perception and 
thought to a simple, , and connected state- 


ment, it must be highly desirable that 


some one should make the attempt proposed. If 
errors or oversights creep in, they may at least 
stimulate discussion, amd aid in our progress to- 
ward the discover nae wats of intellectual 


were admitted, namely, that consciousness, the 
inner eye, is substantially blind, and that mind 
ean not cbserve its own actions. If Comte had 
been a believer in the old doctrine of the simple 
oneness of mind in all its desires and powers, we 
could better understand why he should reject the 
idea that mind can look within, inspect and take 
note of its own operations. Then, indeed, as he 
says, it would be the eye seeing itself ; which is 
impossible. But when we admit three dozens or 
more of quite independently acting faculties, and 
of these not less than fourteen intellectual, or 
seeing, in various degrees and ways, then surely 
it becomes easy for mind to observe its own move- 
ments, or to observe at least so many facts, that 
it can fill up by reasoning any little Aiatus that 





the thoughts advanced are intended to be final. | 
Bat the amount of time and thought bestowed’ by 





; 


c 





may océur in the chativatibe.. Comte’ idea, in- 
deed, that we should study min odjedtively only, 
as we study, phénomena of heat, gravitation,/or- 
electricity, and expect to find out what are the 
nature and order of the intellectual steps by ob- 
serving what men around us say and do, is about 
as promising of useful results as if he should 
direct us to inspect $ the wood and iron 
of # locomotive, to out the nature and action 
of the steam-power that propels it. 

In nature, then, external to our own being, 


Phenomena. These are three kin: ’ 
nd changes. _ ‘cay 
ope Smet 


its powers, which, without a jog or stimulus 
they impart to it, would sleep on, a blank through 
the whole of life, as at birth.” These phenomena 
are present or going on within the field of our 
organs of sense. Through emanations of their own, 
or media filling the interspace, they send an in- 
fluence to the organ of sense, and this imparts it 
to the expansion of the special nerve proceeding 
thence to the brain. Is the nerve a railway along 
which mind comes out to grasp the monition of 
presence made by the object on the sense-organ ? 
—or is the nerve one branch among many of a 
complicate and beautiful tree, in every branch of 
which, as well as in its trunk and héart, mind 
continually dwells?—or is it w telegraph wire, 
along which the sensation flies inward, to be read 
and realized at the central seat of the mind? 
The last is the view generally accepted; the 
second has quite as much of probability, perhaps 
More, in its favor. 

Bat, in some way, the phenomenon makes 
known upon the nerve of the sense its presence. 
It makes an Impression of itself on the nerve. 
Some psychologists may prefer to say, a Repre- 
sentation of itself. That impression may pass 
unheeded: then no knowledge is obtained; no 
state or feeling of mind even awakened. But, on 
the other hand, suppose the mind heedful of the 
impression. Then there is a mental feeling of 
its presence, the lowest possible grade of men- 
tality, passive rather than active. The state of 
the mind when thus awake to the impression, we 
call Consciousness ; the feeling that results in 
tion, Carpenter claims that this 

before the influence meets the 
-—that its seat is in the ganglia 
in the base of the brain, and which he believes to 
‘be the Sensorium. But though the sensation 
exists, there is yet no discovery of the external 
motive or cause—the phenomenon. Let, now, 
some perceptive faculty attend to the feeling: 
the act is Attention, the resulting operation is a 
Perception of the phenomenon, the resulting 
mental possession is a Perception or Cognition 
of the object. 

But it is a law of mind that, ever after the 
first perception is made, there shall be a /inking, 
or Association, of different perceptions that have 
any common quality whatever, as of likeness, or 
of contrast, of time, or place, and so on. It is 
another law of mind, that a perception once made 
shall, even without effort, linzer long in the pos- 
session of its discovering faculty, fading slowly ; 
or that, if the attention be again and strongly 
fixed upon it, and the associations it forms with 
other cognitions carefully and intently noted, it 






shall become a fixed or retained perception, a pos- 
session for time. I's persistent holding we style 
Memory ; its recall after temporary obscuration, 
Recollection. Here it seems at once to follow 
/that every faculty which sees, or can take a cog- 
nition, must algo hold its cognitions (be the mem- 
ory forthem), if they be held at all, But, even 

be so, may there not be a special fac- 
ulty conferring this persistency or tenacity, as 
will sometimes confers action on otherwise dor- 
mant desires ?—or is the persistency or want of it 
® matter of strength of the faculty, of tempera- 
t, and of general health ? Who shall tell us ? 
By some writers the cognition is at once styled 
an Idea. But however clear a perception during 
the moment of seeing, it is probably as yet but a 
vague possession of the mind. It is rather the 
idea-stuff, than an Idea, and may be called a 
Notion. Such, in weak or inactive minds, it re- 
mains. But ideality (the “Conception” of the 
old school) can call up this ill-defined notion. 
This act, which is an imagining or picturing of 
the object or its image before the ‘ mind’s eye,” 
is properly called Conception ; its result in our 
knowledge is a conception, or thought ; and when 
put into science it forms what may be called an 
Objective Idea (idea representing an object). But 
in order that it may have become worthy of the 
name of Idea, another process must have been 
performed upon it. Held before the conscious facul- 
ties by Ideality, it must be scrutinized by some of 
them, at least by Individuality and Comparison. 
Its parts and its entirety must be looked at, ex- 
amined, compared with each other and with other 
conceptions in the mind. This work is what the 
metaphysicians have generally styled “ Reflec- 
tion: a more correct name would be Intus- 
spection—observation going on upon an object 
already within the mind. The fruit in our knowl- 
edge is a clear conception or Idea ; in science, a 
correct Idea. Language now steps in, designates 
the result, and we have a \Vame or Term. 

When we seek or purposely make the percep- 
tion, or attend earnestly to it as it oceurs, we per- 
form the important work of Observation ; and 
the result, in our knowledge or in science, is a 
fact or observation. Upon this material, too, it 
is essential that the “ reflection” above referred 
to shall perform its office ; otherwise the ‘ facts” 
obtained must be vague, and may be “ false.” If 
we can not afford to wait for the natural occur- 
rence of the phenomenon, or it is possible, and 
yet unlikely to be furnished us in the course of 
nature, we ourselves contrive and arrange the 
conditions for its production: we thus perform 
Experimentation, and get new facts or observa- 
tions. Thus we complete the First Category of 
intellectual operations; and we find, by “ reflec- 
tion,” that the results of this whole series furnish 
to us only the maferia/s—the timber in bulk and 
in the rough—of our knowledge. This is true, 
however, only in respect to the results acquired : 
in regard to the method of acquisition, we see 
that it is not merely sensation and the perceptive 
powers that have been at work, We have noted 
some points, and there may possibly be others, at 
which the reflective and the imaginative faculties 
must step in and perform important offices, even 
in the alphabet of our knowledge. More than 
this, intelligent original observation and experi- 





ment, though they stand prior to the attainment 
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of certain kinds of knowledge, are posterior in 
time to processes and fruits of reasoning; for 
no one can wisely observe or profitably experi- 
ment in search of new stores of fact, who has not 
first proposed to himself an end to be attained 
and a method of attainment, both of which are 
results of ratiocination. ; 


But there are not merely objects in nature; 
there are also re/ations of those objects to one 
another and to their surroundings. The knowl- 
edge acquired, therefore, comes through the 
senses ; but these relations can not be perceived. 
The ideas that represent them come from within, 
not from without. The succession of natural 
changes leads the mind to suggest to itself the 
idea of duration or Time, as the field in which 
they occur ; and so, again, the multitude of bodies 
and changes lead the mind to suggest a variety of 
ideas which are not in, but appropriate to, the 
phenomena. Such are the ideas of Matter, Space, 
Self, Force, Property, Likeness, Contrast, Differ- 
ence, Degree, Fitness, Relation, Law, Effect, 
Cause, and so on, The intellectual process is 
called Original Suggestion; the fruits in our 
knowledge or in science are Suggested or Sub- 
jective Ideas. The faculties originating these 
ideas are most probably Comparison and Caus- 
ality, each of which gives those most nearly re- 
lated to its own class of subjects. This is the 
Second Category of intellectual processes ; but it 
can not be strictly confined to time or place in the 
chain. While some of these subjective ideas arise 
within the mind upon the reception of our earliest 
and simplest knowledge, so that, to a certain ex- 
tent, this series of intellectual actions is cotem- 
porary with the first, others of them come up 
appropriately as links in our generalizations or 
in our reasoning. It is a series of results of the 
utmost importance. By it we pass from mere 
sense to the widest and deepest significancies of 
things. The ideas themselves are the mind’s own 
quota to our knowledge. But though they come 
from within, they can only be excited in the mind 
by the presentation of that which does come from 
without. Once obtained, they blend with and 
give character to all our subsequent thoughts and 
judgments. They raise us from brute-knowledge 
and child-knowledge to that of humanity and of 
adult life. 


In the Third Category of intellectual actions, 
we begin to scrutinize the single but complex 
ideas we have obtained of objects. In nature, 
few obvious phenomena are simple: most of them 
are compounds of less complex or of simple ele- 
ments. The child is at first satisfied to see and 
name apples. Subsequently he begins to com- 
pare part with part, and to judge of likeness, 
contrasts, and degrees. This is pre-eminently 
the work of Comparison: and it certainly can 
not at first occur until after many perceptions 
have been accomplished. Caspar Hauser, it is 
said, saw in his first landscapes but a motley of 
colors dashed on the pane of glass he looked 
through. So of the boy whom Cheselden couched 
for cataract. But by repeated perceptions, from 
different points of view, the hand aiding the eye, 
and the significance of sizes, and lights, and shades 
being learned, the mind at last /ooks apart the 
confused picture; and having arrived at indi- 
viduals, it then submits each of these to a like 





process. As the motley land:cape is in time dif- 
ferentiated into so many trees, so many buildings, 
fences, fields, etc., so the tree is discriminated in 
time into its various parts, and each part in turn 
becomes the subject of a similar decomposition— 
the leaf into a form, a size, a green color, soft 
tissues, smooth surface, hairs, and so on— the 
apple into form, size, flavor, tartness, or sweet- 
ness, mellowness, solids, and liquids, flesh, core, 
and seeds, and so on. “This work, viewed as the 
taking away from a previously indistinguishable 
mass of some newly individualized part or quality, 
is Abstraction. It gives in ordinary knowledge 
or in science the 4bs/ract Conception or Idea, as 
mellowness, which, if we totally remove it from 
the concrete object, is nothing, save a conception 
of the mind; and to this Language applies the 
abstract term. Viewed as the taking of a com- 
plex whole completely asunder, so as to obtain all 
its elements, this work is 4na/ysis ; and this is 
the second of the engines which scientific re- 
search ultimately carries with startling effect into 
every domain of nature. 

The perceptive powers, aided by Comparison, 
having thus obtained the parts or elements of a 
complex object, cam by the aid of Constructive- 
ness combine these so as to form the object anew. 
When this process is carried on through help of 
Imitation and Form, a construction of the thing 
considered is presented, as a diagram, or a model ; 
when, through help of Language, we have a 
Description of the thing, that is, simply a recon- 
struction of the idea of the object in the symbols 
of sounds or of printed words. By the aid of 
Ideality, however, the elements obtained from 
analysis of actual objects may be brought to- 
gether into novel and fanciful combinations, dif- 
ferent from any existing in our knowledge or in 
nature. Thus we obtain the delightful or gro- 
tesque creations of Fancy. 


But again, in and as part of nature, there are 
laws of things and causes of phenomena. Like 
the relations already named, these can not be 
perceived. All things and changes are shaped to 
them and by them; but the patterns are invisible. 
The mind can only get the laws and causes by 
first imagining or supposing what they are. This 
is the office of Ideality, in that form or mode of 
action termed by the schools Original or Ideal 
Conception, or Philosophic Imagination, After 
the process of ideal conception has been per- 
formed, and the law or the truth that will har- 
monize with and express a given kind of facts has 
been imagined, it is then the work of generaliza- 
tion or of reasoning to test this imagined law or 
truth. If it agrees, it becomes the /aw or truth 
in our knowledge and in science; if it disagrees, 
the work of ideal conception must be performed 
anew. The supposition thus furnished is termed, 
so long as its truth has not yet been established, 
a Hypothesis or Theory. Thus we have the 
Fourth Category of intellectual processes. It is 
the phase of Ideality, or imagination, just re- 
ferred to, in connection with a strength of Com- 
parison and Causality sufficient to keep it strictly 
to rational objects and methods, that constitutes, 
where present, the quality of mind which we term 
Originality: it is the combination of faculties 
now spoken of that makes a person truly an orig- 
inator of ideas—a first finder of new truths. 





Again, in nature there is an identity of one or 
more elements, in many complex things at first 
view quite dissimilar. Having by analysis found 
the same essential elements in any number of 
things or objects, the mind, by a law of its own 
structure. at once passes from the separate con- 
ceptions of these objects as individuals to a gen- 
eral conception of a kind or genus, which em- 
braces them all. This is Generalization of 
objects, the process exerted upon ‘a low and ma- 
terial order of things. The form and substance 
of the generalization, as just seen, are furnished 
by Ideality. The mind ceases to be busied about 
John and James and the rest, and occupies itself 
with man ; it merges iron and copper and lead 
in the more comprehensive metal, That is, it 
gets a General Conception or Idea, and denotes 
this by a general term, or common name. This 
is the work of Comparison, aided as above shown ; 
and so is Definition, a process that is always 
properly performed by finding and stating, first, 
the genus of the thing to be defined; secondly, 
the differences between this thing and others of its 
genus. Thus, the mind has performed on the raw 
materials which it had ff first obtained, the work 
of grouping or reducing to aggregates and 
genera ; and this constitutes the Fifth Category 
of the intelleetual operations. 

In the Sixth Category of actions, the mind 
realizes these groups, which were before ideal. 
It makes a formal statement of the divisions into 
classes or genera which it has found ; and it parts 
or assigns the objects in nature, so that as many 
as possible shall be included in them. It thus 

in form what it had before found in 
fact. This it does by # comparison of wholes or 
individuals, and by a judgment as to their like- 
ness or unlikeness. The new individuals are 
compared with the complex conceptions of hinds 


before arrived at, and assigned a . This 
is Classification, and its result in science bears 
the same name. Here, again, aided 


by Ideality and Constructiveness, does the work. 


parison, then, aided by Ideality which must con- 
ceive, and by Causality which must prove, what 
are the characters determining the degree of gen- 
erality of a class, aud so fixing the scales of com- 
prehensiveness, and the superiority or inferiority 
of particular groups, the mind performs the work 
of Arrangement, or Classification in its higher 
sense; and the result is a System of things— 
system, not in the philosophic, but in the techni- 
cal sense—that is, the methodical distribution of 
objects merely, not the completion of a scheme of 
natural agencies. Thus we arrive at the group- 
ing of classes; and the building up of that grand 
structure which, if we begin at kingdoms or 
Divisions in nature, returns through tribes, 
classes, orders, genera, species, and varieties, to 
the countless multicude of individuals. 

The basis of the Seventh Category of the mind’s 
actions is found in the fact that phenomena (ac- 
tions, or changes) in nature, have their elements, 
their essential elements, and likeness or unlike- 
ness existing among these, just as was found to be 
true in respect to tangible things or objects. 
Hence, on the concrete phenomena of the world 
about us, as well as on its concrete objects, the 
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work of abstraction, analysis, and recombination 
must be done, very much as has been explained 
under previous categories. But here we. have 
passed to s higher plane of subjects; since phe- 
nomena being the result of forces which are 
wholly inappreciable to the senses, their relations 
and interdependence are with so much the more 
difficulty made out. From this analysis, as from 
the former, however, we arrive at a knowledge of 
comprehensive kinds or classes among phenomena. 
It is no longer the stone dropping, the apple 
dropping, the rain dropping, and so on, but 
generally the falling of bodies. Thus the mind 
passes from individual phenomena to a general 
phenomenon, or & genus embracing a vast num- 
ber of phenomena, even though many of them be 
to a oursory glance quite dissimilar. The process 
is Generalization, in the higher sense of the 
word; and the result in science is a generaliza- 
tion, quite as commonly known by that import- 
ant, too-seldom-understood, often abused term, 
Law— Natural Law. This style of law, how- 
ever, is of the more material order. It is formal 
or modal law. The work is the grouping of facts 
or phenomena; and thu® far to perform it is 
mainly the province of Comparison, aided, it is 
true, by Ideality and Causality, and employed 
upon the materials furnished by the Perceptives. 
But laws, like species, are of different degrees o 
generality; and like the latter, they too may be 
classified into a system of laws—a work in which, 
we may suppose, the part played by Ideality and 
Causality becomes more important. 


In all the intellectual processes thus far named, 
unless it may be in the auxiliary steps which pre- 
cede the more purposive observations and abstrac- 
tions, or the larger generalizations of later or adult 
thought, we never obtain the unknown in fact or 
truth from the known—that is, we do not reason. 
True generalizations even, which seem to approach 
nearest to this result, really stop short of it; for 
they take in only known instances, or their exact 
duplicates. Vary the conditions and the product, 
and & new generalization for the new cases must 
be made. But facts having unknown connections 
continually demand interpretation, and undis- 
covered truths perpetually put forth indications 
of their being, and ask for evolution and embodi- 
ment. The general basis of the three categories 
of actions. now to be presented, is found in the 
fact that, in nature, there are discoverable con- 
nections between unknown and known facts, by 
which the former may be traced out and taken 
possession of, if we rightly proceed from the 
latter as our starting-points. As the special basis 
in nature of the Eighth Category of intellectual 
processes, is the existence, often discovered, of 
partial or incomplete identities between the essen- 
tials of different phenomena or classes. Neptune 
is a sphere, has an orbital and a diurnal revolu- 
tion, enjoys a degree of the sun’s light and heat, 
is attended by @ moon, and so on: just as is true 
of theearth. “ Therefore, Neptune is inhabited,” 
would be a plausible, but still not an entirely 
safe, inference or conclusion. We do not yet 
know that there is complete identity of the two 
cases. Comparison affirms an analogy, more or 
less complete ; Causality thereupon affirms a prob- 
able identity of r: sults in the two cases. The act 
of the mind is dnalogical Inference ; the fruit in 


me 
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science may bear the same name, or, it is a proba- 
bility or probable truth. Hence, science is chary 
of this sort of fruit; and exact science rejects it. 
The work is Reasoning by Analogy. It is upon 
this sand that far too many vagaries and plaus- 
ible but unsubstantial theories are built. The 
process is valuable only where positive knowledge 
is impossible; a case which, in the affairs of com- 
mon life, often occurs. 

The Ninth Category of processes is founded in 
the fact (and in nature there are abundant exem- 
plifications of it) of the inclusion of particular 
instances in a general result or truth, The fac- 
ulty of Causality, furnished by the Perceptives 
and Comparison with the materials in the shape 
of a large number of facts and their analysis, and 
by Ideality with a conception or hypothesis as to 
the relation of identity, cause-and-effect, or some 
other existing between them, then pronounces 
upon the proof or certainty of this relation, or, in 
other words, determines whether the expression 
does or does not accurately agree with the essen- 
tial elements of the facts it is intended to com- 
prehend. Thus the mind has passed from discon- 
nected particulars to an including certainty— an 
embracing truth ; and a truth that embraces not 
the observed instances and their duplicates only, 
but all instances, however future, distant, or ob- 
viously unlike, in which the same essentials can 
be found. This result is, in our early reasonings, 
often brought to completion quite unawares. The 
mind, without close study indeed, seldom has any 
conception of its own processes. General truths 
of the first importance are early, and, as it were, 
spontaneously acquired. The process is Induc- 
tion, or Inductive Inference, and the fruits, in 
these cases, our Azioms or First Principles, 
whether of science, art, or of practical conduct. 
Later in life, our Inductions become more the re- 
sult of purpose and labor ; they cover a different 
field, and belong rather to the body of sciences, 
or the remoter truths of art and conduct, than to 
the simpler or axiomatic principles. In our knowl- 
edge, the fruits are spoken of as Conclusions ; in 
science as Inductions, determinate Inferences, or 
Laws of Causes. It was to the importance of 
this step in our intellections that Bacon called 
attention; and the effects of a better direction 
and cultivation of this form of effort have already, 
to a thinking mind, proved most astonishing. 

But the same process is implied in that gener- 
alization of generalizations in which we include 
apparently distinct and unlike laws in a single 
more general expression, these in another broader 
still, and so on, constantly approaching the hitherto 
vainly sought single law of universal nature. It 
is by this process that we no longer have to speak 
simply of falling bodies, of the pressing and 
weighing down of bodies, of the clinging of 
atmosphere and clouds about the earth, or the 
tending of all planets toward their sun, and of all 
suns toward each other, but pass from the con- 
ception of these as distinct classes of phenomena 
to the single grand truth, embracing and explain- 
ing them all, of universal gravitation! Thus our 
higher generalizations—those in which we can 
group narrower laws, or show the identity or con- 
nection of two or more sets of apparently diverse 
facts—are Inductine Generalizations ; and they 
are among the proudest of the works of Mind. 
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Allied to them are Systems (constructive), or 
Laws of Truths, as a system of sciences, or a sys- 
tem of the universe; but in the devising of these, 
undoubtedly, Ideality plays a larger part than 
Causality. The work performed in the series now 
presented is Reasoning by Induction. 

The Tenth Category of intellectual acts finds its 
basis in the same fact as before, the inclusion in 
nature of many particulars in a single general 
truth ; but in this the mind moves the other way. 
Starting with the general truth, which induction 
has furnished, the mind, by comparison and judg- 
ment, finds some new or isolated case to be essen- 
tially identical with those already included in 
such induction. The assertion of identity in a 
case of this kind is a Proposition. The process of 
inferring or concluding that the before known 
truth covers and explains the new instance, is a 
Deductive Inference, Deduction, or true Con- 
clusion ; and the fruit in science is a Deduction, 
Deductive Law, or Consequence. This is the 
field of Ratiocination proper ; and the laws of its 
methods form the science of Logic. It is the 
method of analysis, of test, and of proof, as in- 
duction is of synthesis, and of discovery. The 
faculties concerned are Comparison and Caus- 
ality ; the work is Reasoning by Deduction. The 
mathematical sciences are the best examples, as 
they are largely made up of consequences flowing 
from a few simple primary truths. 

Lastly, as a basis for the Eleventh Category of 
the mind’s processes, we have the fact that in 
nature there are relations of laws and causes to 
practical or beneficial results—that is, to human 
uses. The perceptive and reflective faculties 
together, aided by Ideality and Constructiveness, 
seek out these relations, and produce combina- 
tions that will effect economical and other desired 
ends. The process of mind is Invention ; the fruit 
obtained receives, with reference to its uses, the 
same name; with reference to science, it is the 
Application of the principles of the latter. Ina 
less material field, we have, in like manner, the 
invention of the plot of a fiction, or of a drama, 
of the argument of a poem, of the situation and 
effects of a musical composition, an ideal or alle- 
gorical painting, and soon. This is the field of 
Taste, and of poetic or creative power. 

In my next article, I hope to reduce the prin- 
ciples now presented to a tabular view. 


INHABITIVENESS. 





[From “Txovents on Domestic Lire; or, Marriage 
Vindicated, and Free Love Exposed.” By Nelson Sizer. 
Published by Fowler and Wells, New York. Now ready. 
Price, by mail, 15 cents.] 

THE next organ in order of development is 
Inhabitiveness, or the home instinct. There is 
scarcely a being on earth which does not man- 
ifest distinctly a strong love for its home. Even 
fishes in the trackless waters have their winter 
quarters and their summer spawning grounds. 
It is asserted that the shad of Connecticut 
River can be distinguished from those which 
are caught in the Housatonic, fifty miles dis- 
tant, though both rivers empty into Long Isl- 
and Sound, and the shad from both rivers come 
from, and return to, the Sound. Certain it jg, 
































that migratory birds, such as geese, ducks, 
martins, robins, phebes, and many others 
whose merry songs are ever welcome and fa- 
miliar, return year after year to build their 
nests in the same places. Special marks and 
tinkling medals have been put on the swal- 
low, the martin, and the faithful phebe, that 
builds her nest under the bridge, and she has 
come back again to rebuild her nest when 
“the winter is over and gone.” And birds 
also have, year after year, the same winter 
home. For example, the robin of Vermont 
winters in Southern Jersey and Delaware— 
the Jersey and Delaware robin finds a winter 
home in Virginia, and those of Virginia in Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Alabama. Wild geese, 
ducks, and pigeons build their nests in com- 
munities, and when the cold blasts of autumn 
warn them of the approach of winter they fly 
in flocks toward their sunny southern home. 


The home instinct is developed into great 
activity in the child almost as soon as he 
learns to love his attendants and friends, and 
he wants his crib, his little chair, and his par- 
ticular place at the table and the fireside. 
This feeling takes so deep and tender a hold 
on childhood, that even down to hoary age the 
fondest recollections are those which go back 
to, and cluster around, the door-step and the 
hearth-stone of early childhood’s home. Born 
of this affectionate memory was Morris’ 
“ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and the dear- 
est thought of all is, ‘‘In youth it sheltered 
me.” Of a piece with this, and growing out 
of the same home feeling joined with venera- 
tion, are the songs entitled, “ The Old Family 
Bible ;” “The Old Arm-Chair;” “The Old 
Oaken Bucket ;” and ‘‘ The Old Farm Gate.” 
But the poetic embodiment of the home feeling 
is “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Patriotism, as well 
as the love of the particular town, street, 
neighborhood, house, room, and place, has its 
origin in this organ. 

The necessities for a home or special place 
of abode are numerous and urgent. Friend- 
ship and love require a common meeting-place. 
Man and many animals need a place to lay 
up food for the future, and all animals and 
insects require a place to rear their young or 
deposit their eggs. All men can not live in 
one place or in the most favored - places ; 
though there would be this tendency to con- 
centrate where the most favorable climate and 
most fertile soil could. be found, but for this 
attachment to home, which binds one to the 
place of his nativity, however bleak and un- 
propitious the climate, or how rugged soever 
may be the mountain home. 

This love for home induces man and animals 
to inhabit the extremes of climate and the most 
forbidding localities, and gives to each, not an 
intellectual preference to his particular local- 
ity, but that abiding love for home that defies 
arguments and mocks ease, comfort, and profit. 
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Man may sometimes endeavor to bribe the in- 
tellect to indorse the promptings of the feeling, 
but the argument is manifestly lame. Some 
poet has sung: 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro pantiug at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and paimy wine— 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Sach is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam— 

The first best country ever is at home. 

To analyze a poem or to comprehend the se- 
cret springs of an argument, we need first to 
understand the nature of each of the mental 
faculties in order to detect their outplay, their 
strong lights, and soft shadows. The Swiss 
people, in their mountain . fastnesses, have 
maintained their freedom for centuries sur- 
rounded by despotic nations who were jealous 
of their liberties. William Tell has immor- 
talized their patrotic spirit, and so general has 
a knowledge of the love of home become, that 
poets and orators refer to the Swiss people as 
examples of patriotism. An illustrious exam- 
ple of this is “‘ The Switzer’s Song of Home.”’ 
The rich savannahs of America, and the joys 
and happiness of the homes he saw, did not 
satisfy the yearnings of his heart for home. 
Still, to his intellect his sadness was a mystery. 


Why, ah! why, my heart, this sadnese— 
Why, ’mid ecence like tr-se decline, 
Where all, though strange, is joy and gladoess, 
Oh, say! what wish can yet be thine? 
All that’s dear to me is wanting, 
Lone and cheerless here I roam— 
The ‘tra .ger’s joys, howe’er enchanting, 
Can never be to me like home, 
Give me those—I ask n° other— 
Those that bless the humble d me, 
Where dwell my father and my mother— 
Oh, give me buck my native home / 

Another poet, speaking of the same people, 
attributes to them the same excessive love of 
home : 

Hear the brave Swiss his native Alps among, 

His mo-e-gray cot in shelving ledges hung ; 

Rave on, ye storms! sweet, dreadful songsters, rave! 
Mad as ye are, this Alp is not a wave 

That ye can roll it; and this oud is nt 

A thing tv %e tran-plated ; for this spot 

Z love, *mid all its awfal neighbors—rock, 

And avalanche, and thunder, and the shock 

Of elements in battle—speed ye! blow 

My fireside smoke away, but J shall never go. 


All nations evince this feeling in a greater 
or less degree, and the patriotic wars to defend 
the integrity of countries and governments 
against ineursions from abroad are signal ex- 
amples: Ambitious and rapacious ‘tyrants 
who desire conquest have only to appeal to 
Inhabitiveness in conjunction with Approba- 
tiveness, or the sense of aggrandizement, to 
call forth the free expenditure of blood and 
treasure to carry on their wars. On the con- 
trary, the invaded sovereign has only to appeal 
to the same faculty in his people to protect 
their altars and firesides—te call out all their 
power and patriotism. We can easily see, in 
this view of the subject, the distinction between 





the soldier who goes to battle for fame, for stars 
and garters, for wealth and honor merely, and 
him who goes forth from a sincere and _patri- 
otic love of home and country, inspired, it may 
be, by the additional stimulus of the hope of 
wealth, distinetion, honor, and the ‘present 
plaudits and lasting reverence and love of his 
countrymen and of the human face. A Wal- 
lace, a Tell, a Charlotte Corday, a Hampden, 
and a Washington may have. felt, and had a 
right to feel, all the strength of a laudable 
ambition, and a full appreciation of the value 
of the perpetual reverence of the race, but a 
thousand-fold stronger, doubtless, were the 
emotions of real patriotism; and this has em- 
balmed their names in the grateful memory of 
mankind. The mourning of the. Jews. when 
in captivity in Babylon evinced this feeling in 
a high degree. Af 

Home, then, is the place where friendship 
and love can be enjoyed, and also where the 
good things of life can be stored and shared 
with loved ones, and where mental ‘culture 
can best be acquired and used. ‘The value of 
the faculty, viewed from this stand-point, may 
be readily appreciated. The love of home in 
the abstract we regard as one of the strongest 
incentives to virtue and one of the most im- 
portant safeguards against vice and profligacy. 
There is no word around which cluster so many 
sacred memories, none so hallowed, so beloved, 
as Home. 





SUNSHINE AND MILDEW. 


Or a long line of noble ancestry, every gen- 
eration for ages back distinguished for talents, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism, was Sunshine born. His 
hereditary social position was as elevated as was 
the hill on which his ancestral castle was built 
above the surrounding country. Scenic grandeur 
and beauty from the first dawn of his life were 
presented to his contemplation in the forests, 
mountains, and streams which were included in 
his hereditary possessions. His father and his 
mother both were noble, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. Sunshine was thus hereditatily not 
Only the possessor of wealth and social position, 
but of those personal and mental qualities which 
are of still greater value, and without which wealth 
and power are not only not blessings to the owner, 
but. @ source of mischief and misery to others. 
How could Sunshine be, as a child, other than 


into a man worthy of his race, and to make him 
able and willing to live for humanity. Bduca- 
tion and time were not withheld. Sunshine'grew 
up ufder the most favorable influences, and 
became, as every one would expect, a good and 
able man. Respected, loved, and courted by all, 
he had the power, and proved that he had the will, 
to live for the good of his fellow-men. He was 
held up as an example and model toall. He knew 
and acknowledged this. also, that of all the good 
and great in him and about him, nothing was 
from himself ; he was therefore as remarkable for 
humility as for power. During the whole of his 
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successful and beneficent career, he used to say 
he was but an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence, and that the very love of humanity which 
inspired him was from above, and not for himself. 


On the same day on which Sunshine was born 
in his ancestral home of grandeur and beauty, 
Mildew first saw the light, in a hovel of mud and 
straw. Mildew was hump-backed at birth. His 
parents were poor, and liv d principally by dep- 
redations on the property of others. The father 
was a brutal wretch, of thick arms, enormous 
hands, and deformed countenance. His scowling 
features and ferocious eyes indicated an irresist- 
ible proclivity to crime, and consequent danger 
of the law’s vengeance, to which he fell a victim 
before his example had been injurious to bis so . 
For this want of paternal instruction, however - 
the mother made ample amends by the unvarying 
eourse of violence and petty crime which consti- 
tuted her life. Mildew resembled both his parents 
in a combination of features and qualities such 
as make an object of dread and detestation. 
With the feebleness of those faculties necessary 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and with the en- 
tire absence of instruction, he necessarily grew 
up in the deepest ignorance, and without any 
eheck but fear upon those tendencies to cruelty 
and covetousness which he had by transmission 
from his unhappy parents. What could Mildew 
become, if not a murderer and arobber? That 
he would be, both his manners and language 
made abundantly probable, provided“ only he 
could escape the pesalty which his father had 
already paid. By birth and by every surround- 
ing fect and event of his infancy and youth he 
was driven or led toward crime, and toward 
crime he went with the force and directness of a 
ball from a cannon, and with a like incapacity of 
retracing his course or turning into another. He 
became, in short, a thief, a robber, and a murderer. 
Deformed in body, in intellect, and in disposition, 
he was an object of ridicule while a child, and of 
fear and detestation whena man, He died the 
death of a criminal, unpitied by all, long before 
his happy and beneficent cotemporary, Sunshine, 
had attained the zenith of his useful career. 

Are not characters somewhat resembling those 
of Sunshine and Mildew to be found among the 
acquaintances of all of us? Not in so marked a 
degree of development, perhaps. but still, are 
they not to be found? Are we not all, in fact, 
more or less of their character? Some of us are 
born bad and bred worse; some are born compar- 
tively good and made better by education. But 
many, perhaps the great majority, of us are of 
two other classes : one of good hereditary tenden- 
cies, but haying their good qualities neutralized 
by an unfavorable set of circumstances or educa- 
tional influences; and the other born bad, and 
haviog their evil propensities corrected by good 
education and favorable influences—the greater 
part of mankind being thus a neutralized mass, liv- 
ing and dying without influence for good or evil. 

Is not this a great truth applicable to ourselves 
and to all mankind: that if we take away from 
a good or a bad man all that he owes to heredit- 
ary transmission, and all that he owes to influence 
of circumstances, the:e will not be much left of 
him of which he may be either proud or ashamed ? 
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Should we not learn humility from this, if it be 
true? When we are disposed to judge and to 
condemn the vicious and the ignorant, should we 
net say, that with an exchange of antecedents 
and circumstances, we should have been as they 
are, and they would"have been as we are’? 





THE PALL OF MAN. 


A conresPonpenT desires us to answer cer- 
tain queries which he propounds, and remarks : 
“It has been asserted that what moral organs 
man has at present form but a vestige of what he 
possessed before the fall, and now these are but a 
meager seat for the Holy Spirit. Can you recon- 
cile this with the fact, that children generally 
possess the moral organs large ?” 

Reply. How much the moral organs of men 
have been weakened by “the fall,” as in theology 
it is called, we are unable to say; but our cor- 
respondent, we think, is in error in supposing 
that any of the moral faculties have been obliter- 
ated. It is true that usually children have the mo- 
ral organs more relatively developed than adults ; 
but this is doubtless because the habits of adults 
have not been so moral and correct as their natu- 
ral moral endowments would have warranted, 
and these have been dwarfed by non-use. It is 
said that “one sinner destroyeth much good ;” 
that ‘one diseased sheep contaminates the whole 
flock ;” and it is true that a person of immoral 
and dissolute habits, if he have brilliant intellect, 
warm social attachment, good musical talent, and 
racy wit, can lead, and generally does, dozens of 
young men more or less away from the path of 
rectitude; and ag these perverted young men 
exercise their animal propensities much more than 
their moral faculties, the former increase in size, 
while the latter are not fully developed, and at 
mature manhood they exhibit, in character and 
organization, a predominance of the lewer over 
the higher elements of their nature. In other 
words, ‘‘ the house of Saul has become stronger, 
and the house of David weaker.” The original 
fall, like al) vther subsequent falls into sin and 
transgression, gave to the mind a tendency to 
vice; and this is illustrated in every human 
being who is tempted to depart from the ways of 
virtue. The majority of humankind, in addition 
to the contaminations of the original transgres- 
sion, have had a hundred falls of their own. Man 
possesses to-day as many faculties as he did in the 
begiuning, and many of them, especially the in- 
tellectual, the mechanical, and the esthetical, are 
probably in a higher degree of development now 
than they were at the beginning; and there is no 
doubt that each faculty is open to all good influ- 
ences, and that religious and moral influences can 
obtain a foothold in nearly every human being. 
There may be some who are so low in the scale of 
being, so debased and demoralized, that they are 
past all human hope. But this last is a mere 
supposition ; though, if we look among the eccen- 
tric, warped, partially insane people, and those 
who are the descendants of drunkards and the 
vilest of the vile, we may find instances in which 
truth is no longer true. Persons who are so low 
that they can not discern good from evil, as such, 
would require, certainly, the special influences of 
divine power to reach and reform them. But this 
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is a theological topic, and does not legitimately 
belong to our field of inquiry. 

The second point of inquiry by our correspond- 
ent is this: ‘‘ Do the intellectual faculties give 
the thirst for information which many have ; if 
so, why do many persons with very large reflect- 
ives make very poor scholars, when compared with 
others who have those organs (the reflectives) 
only fall ?” 

Reply. “The thirst for information” does 
not arise so much from the reflective as from 
the perceptive faculties. A person with large 
Individuality wants to see everything, is for- 
ever staring at and handling things, is restless 
if he is in a shop or store, and will eagerly walk 
about looking for something new. If we add to 
this the other perceptive organs—Form, Size, 


‘| Color, and Order—we have the inquisitive per- 


son, who not only wants to see everything, but 
also to examine into all its peculiarities. If we 
rise to the next range of organs, the semi-per- 
ceptive, the person is greedy after history, geog- 
raphy, music, languages; in short, he is anxious 
to become a scholar, and have information of 
every kind. Persons with very large reflectives 
and moderate perceptives, we are aware, make but 
very poor scholars compared with those who have 
large perceptives and only full reflectives. Large 
Causality, joined with large perceptives, tends to 
make a person profound as well as genernl in his 
acquirements. But aman may have large Caus- 
ality, and neither have the desire nor the power 
to gain general information. Remember that it 
is the perceptives, as they are possessed by Clay, 
Adams, Benton, Burritt, and all practical men, 
which gave them not only the desire for informa- 
tion, but the ability to acquire and communi- 
cate it. 





THOUGHTS ON MEN OF WIT. 


Men of wit and satire, says a cotemporary, are 
in some respects the most unfortunate of the ha- 
man family. Gifted with a faculty that finds its 
aliment and its diversion in perpetual forays upon 
the errors and the follies of society, conscions of 
@ power that insures them against successful as- 
saults from without, and that compels the admi- 
ration or the fear of others, they are in danger 
of abusing their talent to the injury of the weak 
and the grievance of the good, of making humor 
a cloak of maliciousness, or of scattering fire- 
brands and arrows in sport. They are almost 
certain to gain the unenviable reputation of Ish- 
maelites in literature. The world, who knows 
them only through the pen, admire their genius 
not as one looks upon the cold and distant corrus- 
cations of the Aurora, but with that trembling 
exhilaration with which one gazes at flashes of 
lightning. They are feared and hated more than 
they are admired. A satirist is sure to be mis- 
jadged by his cotemporaries. Men in whose 
piety the pathetic or emotional element predom- 
inates over the elements of conscience, of intellect, 
and of principle, can not reconcile the perpetration 
of a joke or the indulgence of satire upon some 
foible of which perhaps they are conscious, with 
the possession of a godly and prayerful spirit. 
Good men whose spiritual exercises are founded 
wholly upon the model of a morbid pietism, are 
scandalized that any professing godliness should 
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indulge a laugh. They forget that there are di- 
versities of faculties and of natural temperament 
which produce these differences of character, 

They who are intrusted with the talent of wit 
have need of special grace and of special watchful- 
ness. If the display of wit become with them a 
master passion [or the servant of Destructiveness 
—Ep. Puren. Jovrn,}, then is wit an evil and a 
hurtful thing. If wit betrays them into frivolity, 
if they grow light-minded through the excessive 
stimulation of this faculty, if they use their wit 
for the sake of its reputation, to the injury of 
others, or with a reckless disregard of the conse- 
quences. of words uttered in sport, then is their 
wit a temptation and a snare to themselves, and a 
curse to society. But wit.is as truly an endow- 
ment of man from his Creator as is reason or im- 
agination; and when used as the by-play of the 
mind to enliven with innocent mirth, or in, the 
more serious office of reforming manners and cor- 
recting abuses, it is one of the finest, purest, hea ith- 
iest faculties of the soul. ‘‘ The mythologies of 
Greece and Rome,” says Rogers, ‘‘ were laughed 
at long before they were finally extinguished.” 
Even ridicule and sarcasm have their appropriate 
fanction in efforts at reform, As says Sidney 
Smith, ‘When wit is combined with sense and 
information ; when it is softened by benevolence 
and restrained by principle; when it isin the hands 
of a man who can use it and despise it; who can 
be witty and something more than witty ; who 
loves honor, justice, decency, good-nature, moral- 
ity, and religion ten thousand times better than 
wit, wit is then.a beautiful and delightful part of 
our nature. Genuine and innocent wit like this 
is surely the flavor of the mind. Man could direct 
his ways by plain reason, and support his life by 
tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and flavor, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to 
enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm 
his pained steps over the burning marl.” 

How beautiful and how true is this picture of 
the office of wit in the cabinet of our faculties ! 
Yet with whatever of kindly affection and of moral 
excellence wit may be associated, however it may 
“be softened by benevolence, and restrained by 
principle,” there is always a strong probability 
that he who possesses this faculty in a marked 
degree will be misjudged by mankind at large, 
and maligned by those who feared the shafts of 
his armory against the errors, the follies, and the 
vices of his time. The scintillations of wit from 
such a mind, though they be but occasional, attract 
far more of public notice than does the even tenor 
of a good, a useful, and a holy life; and these 
viewed apart from such a life, are exaggerated as 
the whole development of a mind of which they 
are but an incidental manifestation. Well do we 
remetaber how in our college days when a certain 
professor met. the class, there was a feeling of 
disappointment if no witticism enlivened the rec- 
itation, while yet each student congratulated him- 
self that.no joke had been given at his expense. 
But though the reputation of that professor for 
wit was transmitted from one college generation 
to another, and in all literary circles the satire of 
his pen was feared in critical reviews, how few 
there were that knew the soft and gentle temper 
of his daily life; his fatherly affections ; his mani- 
fold kindness; his child-like love of all that was 
excellent ; his pure and holy walk with God! 











It is only when the hand of death that opens 
the vail for such a one to enter his Father’s house, 
opens also to public view the home of his earthly 
loves and joys, that the world, invading that once 
sacred privacy, discovers how little it had known 
of the heart of him whose sallies of wit were but 
as flashes through the curtain upon the passer-by 
of that fire whose genial glow diffused warmth to 
the household and cheerfulness to guests and 
friends. Then he who in his lifetime was so often 
blamed, feared, envied, hated even, for one talent 
that the world chiefly saw, is honored, 
and loved for the many talents and grace 
meekly shone in his daily path of usefulm 
are grateful to the hand that dias 
from the inner life of x 
censured without cause, 
himself only through the re 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

You have a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament, which gives a tendency to mental rather 
than to physical action, Your mind always goes 
in advance of your body, and you work in pursu- 
ance of a purpose. You are sensitive to external 
influences, quick to feel and perceive, and quite 
ardent and strong in your mental emotions. You 
need a great deal of physical labor in order to 
keep your body hardy and strong; and if your 
business permit manly exercise, your disposition 
leads you to take as much of it as is necessary. 

You are remarkable for force of character; your 
courage is unquestionable, and your energy rarely 
surpassed. Your Combativeness is decidedly large, 
and you are never more in your element than 
when your hands are full of business, and every- 
thing is being driven on the high-pressure princi- 
ple. You are not specially severe or cruel, yet 
when you are fully aroused you vindicate your- 
self promptly and thoroughly. As a general 
thing, however, you fire off a blank cartridge 
firet, and if you can bring the enemy to with that 
you are satisfied ; but if he do not then surrender, 
you drop in a ball, and can use hot shot if neces- 
sary. You would make a good soldier if you 
thought the circumstances fully justified you in 
engaging in the conflict—there would be no sur- 
render; you and General Taylor would agree in 
that particular. 

You are remarkable for your firmness. Not 
one man in fifty thousand has more; this 
gives you great determination, a strong will, 
and the tendency to carry out your purposes fully, 
without modification. You are a proud man; 
you feel disposed to control your own affairs not 
only, but. to control everything with which you 
have to do. You like to be at the head of busi- 
ness, are naturally inclined to oceupy a position 
of authority—to be boss—to strike out some new 





























and independent way of life, and pursue it with- 
out regard to the movements or opinions of others. 
Your , therefore, will be in an independent 
tion. Persons will follow your lead, 
to be followed by you. 

jan independent thinker; you balance 
yourself wpon your own center of gravity men- 
tally ; think for yourself, and act your own pro- 
gramme in your own way. You value the good 
opinions of others, but are not much affected by 
them. You are not fashionable, not much inclined 
to do what others do, and never imitate others, 
yet judgment dictates that their course is 
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Sebadliand general rule of action that you in- 
cline strongly to follow out, You are quite me- 
thodical, persistent, and very determined ; hence, 
in our business you plan not only in general, but- 
minutely; and everything connected with your 
busin:ss bears the impress of your own mind, 

. You have a full development of Conscientiousness. 
and Hope. You aim to do justly, and generally 
look upon the bright and promising side of the 
future. But you are capable of facing the storm, 
however severely it may pelt, by mere force of 
will and energy. You believe but little that you 
can not understand. You should encourage faith 
in things immaterial and spiritual. Your sense 
of Benevolence and desire to do, good is strong ; 
find it difficult to refuse those who ask favors and 
to deny them whatever it is possible for you to 
grant, aod that with a large liberality. You 
have a fondness for the beautiful and the grand. 
Your mind takes a very large and comprehensive 
sweep in reference to its measures or its plans for 
business. You are not inclined to do anything 
ina small way. You have fortitude and courage 
te carry out your purposes. Persons rely upon 
your judgment, and shelter themselves under the 
breastwork of your fortitude, courage, and self-— 
poised independence. You enjoy wit and humor, 
are quick in repartee, and with your sharp intel- 
lect and warm social qualities you can hardly fail 
to be excellent company to'those with whom you 
feel at liberty to act out your feelings. 

You have remarkably large perceptive organs. 
Your mind is quick to observe, and very ready 
and critical in making up opinions on practical 
subjects. Nothing escapes your attention that 
relates to the quality, uses, conditions, and value 
of things. You would do well in buying property 
at sight, as at auction, and estimating things by 
eye-measurement. You are good in figures, rapid 
in your business calculations, and have a very 
fair memory of historical events, and especially 
of your experiences, You use Language with 
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freedom, would acquire foreign languages easily, 
and if educated you would make a good speaker. 
Your Comparison is sharp. You are ready and 
prompt in detecting nice shades of difference and 
resemblance. You reason by analogy, and are 
fond of illustrating by similar examples. You 
are seldom surpassed in judging character; you 
read men through and through as one looks 
through glass, and are seldom mistaken in your 
first judgment of strangers. 

You might cultivate your suavity, your Spirit- 
uality, Imitation, and Approbativeness advantage- 
ously. You need @ little more conformity, and 
pliability, and adaptation to the manners, usages, 
wishes, and opinions of others; are liable to be a 
little too mandatory ; and you would succeed in 
making friends and conciliating enemies better, 
by studying to develop in yourself the qualities 
jast named. 

(After the foregoing character was written, Mr, Briggs 
having come to our office a stranger to us, we requested 
him to sit for a likeness, and to designate some friend to 
prepare a sketch of his career for publication in the Pure- 
NOLOG@ICAL JouRNAL; and we beg to commend the care- 
ful perusal and comparison of the character and the biog- 
raphy of this self-made man.—Eps. Purzn. Jovan.) 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The heroes of the world do not all wear epan- 
lettes and swords, nor perform their deeds under 
the floating banner which represents their coun- 
try’s glory and power ; and the world’s noblemen 
are not all designated by stars, garters, and regal 
patents ; nor yet is it necessary to follow one of the 
learned professions to gain an honorable notoriety. 

It is especially the pride of our country, that 
its most eminent men have arisen by the strength 





of their own characters, without the fostering care 
and culture of fortune. 
There has been for centuries a strong tendency 





among men to get as far from the original em- 
ployment of man as possible, and every ambitious, 
energetic youth has been taught to regard a pro- 
fession or trade as essential to honor and fortune, 
and therefore the soil has been neglected and the 
professional channels overcrowded. Of late years, 
however, within the memory of every man in 
middle life, there has been at work a gradual 
change in the opinions and in the direction of the 
efforts of men. Thirty years ago. persons engaged 
in farming to make a little capital to start in 
merchandise ; now, men engage in merchandise to 
make a capital with which to start farming. Then, 
Geology and Agricultural Chemistry had done 
nothing to elevate farming as an art. Now, we 
have many farmers and fruit-growers around all 
our great cities who are men of liberal culture and 
large means; and agricultural and horticultural 
books and journals abound all over the land. To 
be a gentleman farmer, with capital and help 
enough to do all the work, is comparatively easy ; 
but to plan largely, create resources, employ and 
direct help, and work hard with the hands in the 
bargain, shows stalwart manliness from top to 
bottom, in head, hand, and ‘heart. 

The subject of this sketch, George Gregg Briggs, 
is a signal instance of heroic and successful ad- 
venture in the great work of tilling the soil. 
When tens of thousands from all trades and pur- 
suits were rushing to the mines in California, Mr. 
Briggs went to one of the richest valleys of the 
Golden State, and single-handed has become the 
greatest fruit-grower in the world 

He was born in East Bloomfield, Ontario County, 
N. Y., July 31st, 1824, consequently he is not yet 
thirty-five, and is the fourth son of a family con- 
sisting of Job’s number, viz, seven sons and 
three daughters. His father, who is a man of 





remarkable punctuality and widely known for his 
generosity, was a farmer in good circumstances, 
who in 1884 sold his farm and removed with his 
family to northern Ohio, where he now resides. 

Our subject, feeling the dawning of those ener- 
gies which have since rendered him conspicuous, 
in his seventeenth year solicited and obtained 
from his father his freedom to act and trade for 
himself—in other words, to start business on his 
own account. As a general thing, it is neither 
safe nor prudent to surrender to boys the control 
of their time and earnings, but in this case no evil 
effects seemed to grow out of it. 

Up to this"time he had worked on the farm, and 
managed to get altogether twenty-seven months 
of schooling, and this, with home study, qualified 
him for following surveying in the summer and 
teaching school in the winter. In this way he was 
occupied until the fall of 1846, when he engaged 
in the Mexican war, where he served eight months 
in the Quartermaster’s Department, when he re- 
turned to his home in Ohio and married Emma 
H., daughter of Rev. Alvan Dinsmore. 

In 1848 he was engaged as a surveyor, and in 
land operations in the State of Tennessee. In 
1849 he crossed the plains to California and settled 
as a farmer near Marysville, in the fertile valley 
of the Yuba River. While others sought im the 
mines to grasp the yellow dust, Mr. Briggs wisely 
adopted the cultivation of the land and the raising 
of something with which to feed the miners, and it 
has proved that such “diggings” pay the best, 
even in the Golden State. 

He had in view the great object of making a 
fruit farm ; but as it takes time to grow trees, and 
as in that new country nurseries sufficient for his 
purpose were out of the question, he set about 
furnishing himself with young trees for his ulti- 
mate purposes; and in the mean time he planted 
much of his land to melons, and in 1851 he sold 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of melons, and 
from that year to 1856 he was known very widely 
in California as the “* Water-Melon Man.” 

In the beginning of 1852 he commenced planting 
fruit trees, and now has one hundred thousand 
trees planted in orchard form and covering five 
hundred acres, and during the season of 1858 he 
sold four hundred and eighty thousand pounds of 
fruit—mostly peaches—which averaged about fif- 
teen cents per lb., amounting to a grand total of 
seventy thousand dollars ($70,000). As one 
might reasonably suppose, the people have chang- 
ed his name to “ Peach Man.” 

He employs about forty hands on an average 
during the year, each receiving four hundred dol- 
lars and board. Mr. Briggs has in addition to the 
“premium” orchard, one on Feather River ‘and 
one on the Sacramento River, yet he has no partner 
in business. Besides taking charge of all this 
business and doing as much work as any of his 
men, he finds time to study four hours in the 
twenty-four, and has thus mastered Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Surveying, and also 
has learned to read, write, and speak the Spanish, 
French, and German languages. We clip from the 
California Farmer of last season the following ‘ 

Baices’ Great Oncnarnv.—G. G. Briggs, Esq., 
near Marysville. has the largest and finest fruit 
orchard in California. His grounds, now employ- 
ed as a permanent orchard, have been prepared 
with great care, and planted with the best varie- 
ties of fruits. 
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The principal varieties consist of peaches, of 
which he has now, mostly in bearing, about fifteen 
thousand trees ; 5,000 apple-trees, three hundred 
in bearing ; 3,500 pear-trees, several hundred in 
bearing, some of them the largest and best in the 
State; 3,000 nectarine ; 3,000 apricot ; 2,500 
cherry ; 100 fig; 2,500 grape, and others, making 
nearly forty thousand fruit-trees in one orchard. 

It will be recollected that Mr Briggs now occu- 
pies the grounds so long celebrated as Briggs’ 
melon patch, of ’50, ’51, and 52. 

_We were most courteously conducted through 
his entire grounds. We saw the fruit-trees loaded 
with their immense crops, and have never seen a 
better orchard, or one that gave such promise of 
a princely increase as the Briggs’ orchard. We 
should suppose he would gather at least 50,000 
baskets of fruit the present season. This orchard, 
the result of his own untiring industry and labor, 
is worthy a ride of a hundred miles, and he richly 
deserves the fortune he has in store. 1+ lies upon 
the banks of the Yuba—a rich, alluvial bottom 
land— where no irrigation is needed, and is about 
two and a half miles from Marysville. Mr. B. 
intends to sell his fruit altogether by the wholesale 
—sending out wagons to every part of the mines. 

Mr. Briggs is proverbial for his promptness and 
punctuality in business, and for his fidelity in the 
fulfillment of all his engagements. Thus he has 
succeeded in securing the confidence and respect 
of all who know him, and doubtless his eminent 
success is in a considerable degree attributable to 
these traits of character. Certainly his career 
furnishes a signal example for our energetic, 
clear-headed, thorough-going young men. Not 
only does his upright course and courageous 
career in business challenge their admiration and 
efforts to re produce it in their lives, but it also 
is suggestive to farmers everywhere, as an in- 
centive to fruit-growing. Nowhere is there half 
fruit enough raised to supply the legitimate de- 
mands of the people. Last fall, in this great mart, 
where fruit ought to be plenty, and where it is 
more plenty than anywhere else in the United 
States, we were obliged to pay thirty cents a dozen 
for Baldwin apples; yet farmers a hundred miles 
around New York are afraid the fruit market 
will be glutted! And strange as it may appear, 
there is more fruit raised within one hundred 
miles of New York city, grapes excepted, than 
there is in all Great Britain and France, and 
more than on any other equal area in the world ; 
still, fruit bears fabulous prices in New York. 

He is a public benefactor who, like Mr. Briggs, 
not only has the courage to engage in raising 
fruit, but whose example, thus boldly set, awakens 
the courage and enterprise of thousands of others 
to “ go and do likewise.” 





TOHN T. SPRAGUE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a most excellent bodily organization. 
You are one of the few who have enough of the 
vital temperament to manufacture sufficient nour- 
ishment for the support of the body and a large 
and active brain. You have also good circulatory 
power, and a well-developed pair of lungs. Your 
muscular system is also ample, and the frame- 
work compact, so that, with proper exercise and 
correct habits, you are able to resist disease, and 
perform labor with the body or the mind with 
More ease, and more of it, than ‘the majority of 
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men of your age and weight. Persons like you, 
well balanced, are not easily broken down ; for, 
like ‘‘ the wonderful one-horse shay,” they hold 
out equally in all their parts until they are com- 
pletely worn out. 

You are descended from a long-lived family, I 
think on the father’s side. Your excitability and 
sympathy came from the feminine branch; so 
that you are more like your mother in the tone of 
your mind; more like your father in scope of 
thought and in pride and force of character. At 
home, in the social circle, your mother’s nature 
shows forth ; in the field of strife, where danger 
and opposition are to be met and mastered, your 
father’s nature stands forth; and in your charac- 
ter these two leading qualities seem to act dis- 
tinctly from each other. Business men see your 
father in you—the home circle, the convivial 
party, recognize in you the qualities of your 
mother. 

You are a man of very strong feelings of ‘aver- 
sion, attraction, and of affection. You love your 
friends almost to devotion, and will do and suffer 
more for your kindred, and especially your own 
family, than almost any other man that can be 
found. You are not only interested in the family 
in general, but you love the wife ardently and 
tenderly. You also love children—can make 
them feel at home in your presence ; you have a 
kind of soothing magnetism for them when they 
are in trouble, and a word to a stranger’s child 
seems to reassure it. You are interested in pets 
in general. A dog will follow you when he would 
avoid the average of men, though théy had a 
basket of meat. Your friendship is almost too 
strong ; you do too much work for people, and are 
liable to have your ship loaded down with people 














that do not pay freight or fare. You sre hospitable, 
generous, especially to your friends; and it would 
be better for you to be in the iron business, where 
you would not be expected to give away your 
goods for friendship’s sake, than in the cigar 
trade, where hospitality to friends might consume 
the profits. 

You have strong attachment to home and its 
associations, and are more interested in, and 
proud of, decorating and adorning your home and 
providing it with all the comforts and elegancies 
than you are to maintain a large bank account. 

You are continuous in the application of your 
mind. When you resolve on the accomplishment 
of a purpose, you don’t allow yourself to waste 
much time until it is done. Your idea is, * one 
thing at a time,” and you drive the business in 
hand until you have placed it out of the reach of 
peradventure ; and this is not antagonistic with 
the fact that you can attend to a great many in- 
terests at one time. When you engage in busi- 
ness, it is business; and wlien you lock your store 
or retire from your vocation, you want to go 
home and have nothing on your mind for the time 
being but the home circle and its interests. 


You are an ambitious man—are anxious to rise 
and shine, to be seen and appreciated ; would like 
military life, if you could have an epaulette on 
both shoulders—-would like a caparisoned horse 
and the various heroic associations belonging to 
military life. You would alsu make a good navi- 
gator, or superintendent of large works; and 
wherever you have a right to command, you make 
your subjects obey. Your enemies ‘are more op- 
ponents than they are haters; and whenever you 
Choose to conciliate a person, you do’ so very 
easily. In other words, you are a friendly man, 
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and people prefer to be on friendly terms with 
you; and when they oppose you, it is mores 
matter of principle or party interest tham per- 
sonal ill-will. You find it difficult 49 Keep men 
away from you. Still, you can use Very cutting 
remarks when angry. ; 

You have large Self-Esteem ; are@ proud man, 
as well as an ambitious one. Yow feel that it is 
necessary for you to have s commanding position 
—s place of authority—to be at least master of 
your own interests and affairs. Wherever you 
are responsible, you feel that it is your right to 
direct. 

You are a hopefal, cheerful, and ardent. man— 
expecting success, and willing to laber hard for 
it. You are high-tempered, courageous, éarnest, 
and whole-hearted. When you oppose, you do it 
strongly. You never & Very conserva- 
tive position; you appréwe or ; can not 
blow hot and cold at thé same time; have not a 
double face; are up and down, straightforward 
and direct. With all your courage and energy, 
you have much caution, prudence, and sense of 
danger and difficulty. Henee you rarely ever 
meet with any accident that you have not antici- 
pated before the blow comes ; hence, also, you are 
cool in a difficult position for a man of your ex- 
citability. There are few men who can look dan- 
ger in the face with less trepidation. 

You are firm, decided, determined ; naturally 
upright, anxious to do what is fair, just, and 
manly. You believe hardly enough ; you incline 
toward the skeptical side of new questions, unless 
it be a subject susceptible of pretty clear demon- 
stration. If you were solicited to engage in some 
business enterprise, like settling a Western town, 
constructing a steamship, engaging in some ex- 
tensive traffic or manufacturing enterprise, you 
would take the hopeful view of the subject; but 
you are slow to believe in subjects which seem to 
have no basis that can be brought to the test of 
demonstration. 

Your sympathies are naturally strong; are 
anxious to do good, willing to say ‘‘ Yes,” and to 
render assistance and show kindness, when it is 
needed. 

You are known for a practical cast of mind, 
not for metaphysical speculations, You are quick 
to form judgments of property ; of men an their 
tone of mind; what they can do; whether they 
are honest and sincere or dark and treacherous. 

Your memory of persons and places is good, 
and your jadgment of resemblances, differences, 
contradictions, likenesses, and dissimilarity is 
quick and strong. Of the general affairs in your 
experience your memory is good; and were youa 
lawyer, you would remember cases, and the ideas 
and facts appertaining to them, and also decisions 
and the practical details of the law. As a bus- 
ineas man, you could carry much more business in 
your mind than the majority of men. 

Your talking talent is good. If you had been 
trained as a public speaker, you would have suc- 
ceeded well; for you throw so much positiveness, 
cheerfulness, and humor into what you have to say, 
and have such an amount of facts and criticism, 
that you would keep your audience wide awake. 

You systematize and arrange your business in 
such a way that you know just where to find 
everything. You have mechanical judgment, and 
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would succeed well as an engineer; would do 


~well.as a merchant, because you estimate property 


well, but chiefly because you know how to judge 
of men, and tocarry them with you. Where you 
follow your own judgment of business proposi- 
tions, you are generally successful; when you 
take counsel of your fears, or of friends who are 
timid, it is always at your cost. Your first judg- 
ment of property and of men is the right one. 

You should restrain your appetite, sleep abun- 
dantly, keep cool in times of irritation and excite- 
ment, a8 much as possible, and you will be able to 
make @ successful career even in the midst of 
sharp opposition. We seldom see a man with a 
better balance of body and brain. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Joun T. Seaacor, Brevet-Major and Captain, 
Bighth Infantry, wu 3 Army, one of the most 
enterprising and ted of our younger 
military men, was born at Newburyport, Mass., 
in 1812. At the age of fifteen he accompanied 
his father, Lawrence Sprague, Surgeon U.S. A., 
to Detroit, Michigan, then a frontier town, cross- 
ing Lake Erie in the steamer Superior, then the 
only steamboat on the lakes; the trip occupying 
five days, from Buffalo to Detroit ; the fare being 
$25. 

Surgeon Sprague was soon after ordered from 
Detroit to Rock Island, then called Fort Arm- 
strong, on the Mississippi River. Young Sprague 
was unable to accompany his father upon so dis- 
tant and dangerous a journey, and remained in 
Detroit, where he obtained employment in the 
office of the North American Fur Company. 
While in this situation he began to realize the 
necessity for increased instruction beyond what 
he had attained at the Academy in Newburyport ; 
and with characteristic decision he adopted at 
once a course of study, under the direction of an 
intelligent and highly-educated friend, pursuing 
it industriously until the age of twenty-one. 
Latin, mathematics, and geology were his princi- 
pal studies, besides devoting a portion of the time 
to the study of law and general reading. During 
this period he received most generous encourage- 
ment from Gen. Cass, then Governor of Michigan. 
Gov. Cass frequently sent him on missions into 
the Indian country, as far as Chicago and Lake 
Superior. At that period there was no open 
traveled road west beyond Ann Arbor, some forty- 
five miles from Detroit. An Indian tra:] was the 
only route of travel. These expeditions afforded 
him means to prosecute his studies. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Sprague joined Gen. 
Cass, then Secretary of War, in Washington, and 
remained in his office more than a year, occupying 
his leisure time in pursuing the study of jaw, 
which, from ill-health, he was finally obliged to 
relinquish. During the summer of 1833, Mr. 
Sprague was designated, by the Secretary of War, 
to Black Hawk and his companions 
through the United States, and to conduct them 
to their homes in the vicinity of Rock Island, 
whee the town of Davenport, Iowa, now stands. 
Here he met Keokuck, and effected an amicable 
arrangement between him and Black Hawk, when 
he proceeded to the former’s village, where the 
town of Keokuck is now located. 

In July, 1834, he was appointed a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Marine corps, and accompanied the com- 





mand of Gen. Archibald Henderson, which volun- 
teered for the Creek war. In this war he con- 
tinued actively engaged until its close, when 
Major-General Jesup, commanding the army in 
the field, placed him in charge of three thousand 
two hundred Creek Indians, with instructions to 
take them to their new homes in Arkansas. Of 
this number sixteen hundred were warriors, the 
remainder women and children. Four months 
were occupied in conducting these emigrants to 
their homes, amid all kinds of exposure and pri- 
vation—severe cold, ice, and snow, to which they 
were unaccustomed; and destitute of clothing as 
they were, their sufferings were intense. On the 
last of December the party arrived at Fort Gib- 
son, Ark. He then took the principal chiefs with 
him to show them the future homes of their peo- 
ple on the Verdigris River, forty miles distant. 
The whole country was a bleak, open waste, covered 
with snow, as far as the eye could reach ; occa- 
sionally presenting a skirt of timber on the bor- 
ders of the river streams. The chiefs, as they 
gazed earnestly upon this desolate scene, and con- 
trasted it with the cheerful homes and delightful 
climate on the banks of the Chattahooche, and 
that here, in their old age, they were to com- 
mence life again, could only give expression to 
their feelings by manly tears. Returning from 
Arkansas, he joined Gen. Jesup in Florida, and 
then received orders to repair to Washington, and 
report to the Secretary of War, then the Hon. Joel 
R. Poinsett. Upon reaching there, and submit- 
ting a minute report of the emigration of the 
Creek Indians, he was directed to proceed to De- 
troit and Chicago, and adopt immediate measures 
for the removal of all Indians in the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Michigan to their homes in 
the West. The vagrant Indians about Chicago 
and Milwaukie had become annoying to settlers 
and travelers, extending their depredations as far 
into Michigan as Grand River. Chicago then 
contained a population of about six thousand. 
One steamer from Buffalo arrived in a month. 
Milwaukie had a population of some fifteen hun- 
dred. After lsboring industriously, Lieutenant 
Sprague succeeded in getting together twelve hun- 
dred Indians at Shawbinne’s Grove, west of Chi- 
cago, and from there prepared the party for emi- 
gration, and left in the month of August, 1837. 
The most vindictive feeling existed among these 
Indians, many positively refusing to leave their 
lands, as they believed they had been unjustly 
deprived of them. They formed a camp upon the 
ground where Milwaukie now stands, of five hun- 
dred. Here they were determined to remain ; and 
it was not until measures were in preparation to 
compel them that they were induced to move. 
The frontier of Missouri was then the Platie 
River. From there he struck across to Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri, a distance of six hundred 
miles, and reached there in the latter part of De- 
cember, encountering upom the route terrific 
snow-storms. When parting with the old Potta- 
wattamie chief, Shawbinne, Lieut.Sprague assured 
him that he now had reached a spot far beyond 
the inroads and influences of the white man, and 
that he and his band could live and die there in 
peace. ‘* No,” said he, in reply, “‘ the white man 
will soon be upon us, when we shall have to go to 
the setting sun.” This place is now the site of & 
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daily paper. Returning from this expedition to 
Washington, Lieut. S. found that he had been 
transferred to the 8th Regiment of Infantry, and 
was ordered to accompany Major-Gen. Macomb, 
commanding the army, to Florida, as aid-de- 
camp. He was present when Gen. Macomb effect- 
ed a treaty of peace at Fort King, Fla., with the 
noted chieftain Halleck Turtenagge, and remained 
with Gen. Macomb until his return from Florida. 
Upon the concentration of his regiment at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, under Gen. Worth, he joined it, and 
was appointed adjutant.of the regiment by Gen. 
Worth, commanding, and accompanied it to the 
Winnebago country, for the purpose of compelling 
those Indians to move west of the Mississippi 
River. This effected, they proceeded to Florida, 
and arrived at Tampa Bay in October, 1840. 


Gen. Worth having been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army in Florida, he tendered Lieut. 
Sprague the sppointment of aid-de-camp on his 
staff, united to which were the duties of assistant- 
adjutant-general. In the active summer cam- 
paigns in Florida, during the years 41 and ’42, 
he took an active and successful part. He was 
sent by Gen. Worth to open communicatiens with 
Coacooche, or Wild Cat. This interview, the first 
he had had with the whites in five years, termi- 
nated in his final capture and emigration. In 
March, 1841, Lieut. Sprague conducted six hun- 
dred hostile Seminole Indians to Arkansas, and 
was absent four months; at the expiration of 
which period he rejoined Gen. Worth in Florida, 
and was his aid-de-camp in the conflict with Hal- 
leck Turtenagge in the Pilacklikaha Hummock, 
which commenced at daylight and lasted until 
noon. This was the last battle in Florida, and 
effectually broke up the combination among the 
hostiles, who declared their determination to die 
upon the soil. Halleck Turtenagge was captured, 
and, with his band, sent to Arkansas. During 
the time Lieut. Sprague was in Florida, he had 
interviews with the most noted hostile chiefs, 
Tiger-Tail, Hespitarke, and Ovulke, which re- 
sulted in the removing them and their bands suc- 
cessfully from Florida. He also pursued his legal 
studies in the office of Judge Bronson, and was 
admitted to the bar. At the conclusion of the 
war he was breveted a captain (in the language 
of his commission) for ‘‘ meritorious and success- 
Sul conduct in the Florida war.” 


Upon Gen. Worth’s being relieved from com- 
mand in Florida, and ordered to Texas, Captain 
Sprague was placed in command of the depart- 
ment of Florida, with instructions from the War 
Department to hold the Indians under close ob- 
servation, and, if possible. subjection, as hostili- 
ties were apprehended from the activity of mis- 
chievous white men. The policy then adopted 
gave peace and security to Florida; and had the 
same judicious measures been pursued subse- 
quently, thousands of dollars might have been 
saved to the Government. He was called upon by 
a resolution of Congress for a report as to the 
most effectual course to be pursued toward these 
Seminoles, to induce them to emigrate, He re- 
ported, that purchasing the chief outright, and 
clothing the women and children, would effect the 
emigration, and that all he required to accom- 
plish this was thirty thousand dollars. The esti- 
mate was based upon a plan agreed upon with 
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Billy Bowlegs. In the winter of 1846 he had an 
interview with Sam Jones and Billy Bowlegs, in 
their village on the Corleshatche River, The 
former he found to be a man about eighty years 
of age, a fine manly figure, much bent by disease, 
with a full head of white hair. His whole appear- 
ance was striking and commanding. Bowlegs was 
about thirty years of age, active and intelligent. 

In July, 1848, upon being relieved from duty 
in Florida, Captain Sprague was breveted a major 
for meritorious conduct. That year he published 
the “History of the Origin, Progress, and Con- 
clusion of the Florida War,” an able work, which 
is already out of print. In March, 1849, Major 8. 
was ordered to Texas. Upon this frontier he was 
actively engaged three years in giving protection to 
settlers, and in punishing the refractory Indians, 
He had frequent interviews with Yellow-Wolf, 
Buffalo-Hump, and Ketumske, the. most active 
and hostile Camanche chiefs upon that frontier. 
While in command of Fort Croghan, fifty miles 
west of the State Capitol, Austin, he controlled 
these hostile Indians by an economical system of 
feeding them, whith proved to be far more judi- 
cious and successful than military expeditions. 

In June, 1850, Major Sprague was designated by 
Gen. Brooke, commanding in Texas, to take com- 
mand of an expedition fitting out for New Mexico. 
The route was almost unknown, but it was well 
established that large bands of Indians infested it, 
determined to defeat all approaches of the white 
man into that country, of which they had had quiet 
possession for centuries. The expedition comprised 
three hundred and fifty wagons, laden with supplies 
for the troops in New Mexico. A military force of 
two hundred men was detailed as an escort, 
mounted, to which was attached a six-pounder 
and a mountain howitzer. All the teamsters and 
employés were well armed. Two hundred emi- 
grants from every State in the Union, with their 
women and children, bound for California, ac- 
companied him. At night they turned out upon 
the plains to graze upward of four thousand 
animals. The expedition was ninety-six days in 
reaching New Mexico, and at one time was three 
days without water. . Five hundred and forty 
animals were turned out of the teams and left to 


die, for the want of water, by the roadside. The | 


Indians molested them at every watering-place, 
by burning the grass for miles around, and at- 
tacking small parties of men when herding cattle 
remote from the camp. Almost every morning 
numbers of oxen came in with arrows sticking in 
them, fired by Indians during the night. At this 
period there were no mail facilities whatever with 
New Mexico via Texas. There is now a semi- 
weekly mail from San Antonio and from St. 
Louis. On this route Major Sprague hada friend- 
ly interview with the hostile Lapuns and Kiowa 
Indians, whom he found returning from Mexico 
with two hundred head of horses, stolen from ha- 
ciendas, and four captives—two women and two 
children. He upbraided the chief for such con.- 
duct, and assured him that the United States 
Government would not permit it hereafter. “‘ We 
have,” said they in reply, ‘“‘ murdered and robbed 
in Mexico ever since we were boys; how are we 
to live without it? Tell your government to give 
us enough to eat, and something to wear, if you 
expect us to keep out of Mexico.” They consented 





to give up their captives provided Major 8. would 
give them food for four days, which he did, and 
was soon enabled to return the captives to their 
homes, 

He also met the Seminole chief Coacooche, or 
Wild Cat, on the Rio Grande with his band, and 
gave him a letter of introduction to the Mexican 
commander on the opposite side. ‘Tell him,” 
said this chief, “that I am a brave man, and 
fought hard for my country in Florida, end that 
you know it.” This chief died a colonel in the 
Mexican army, after rendering valuable service. 

After an absence of nine mo..ths in New Mexico, 
Major Sprague returned to San Antonio, and 
there received orders to proceed to New York and 
take command of the United States dépét of re- 
cruits at Governor’s Island. Upon finishing this 
duty he proceeded to New Mexico, where for four 
years he has been actively engaged in protecting 
that frontier, and has had frequent interviews 
with the chiefs of the Utah, Apache, Kiowa, and 
Camanche bands of Indians, during which time 
he made a careful examination of that country on 
both sides of the Rio Grande, and became well 
satisfied of its vast mineral resources, particularly 
in silver, 

From the foregoing hurried sketch it will be 
seen that our subject is another notable example 
illustrating the power of unaided endeayor to 
override all obstacles, and win success with the 
strong hand nerved by an earnest purpose, which 
so pre-eminently characterizes the leading men of 
our country, whose names have become gloriously 
identified with its struggles, development, and 
history. 

Major Sprague commenced his career on the 
frontier, and for twenty years has traveled west- 
ward with the flag of his country. 

During this period he has removed six thou- 
sand four hundred Indians from their homes east 
of the Mississippi, and placed them upon the lands 
designated for them, west of the Mississippi, com- 
prising men, women, and children, from the 
Chippewa, Pottawattamie, Kansas, Delaware, 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole tribes. 

In 1850 Major Sprague aided in establishing a 
Lyceum and Historical Society at San Antonio, 
and delivered the first lecture before it, on the 
“Red Men of North America.” At Santa Fé, 
where he has the command of the United States 
troops, Major Sprague was the first man who ever 
read the Episcopal service publicly in New Mexico 
before the troops and citizens, on the Sabbath. 

In tracing the historical character of our coun- 
try, it will be found that our successful military 
men and statesmen were almost invariably reared 
among the savages, and fought their way with 
our institutions from frontier to frontier, and 
have been active pioneers amid dangers of all 
kinds, carrying with them a military spirit ani- 
mated by judgment and diplomacy—W ashington, 
Wayne, St. Clair, Pike, Harrison, Shelby, Jack- 
son, Cass, Johnson, Taylor, Worth, Fremont, and 
others. 

At the present time Major Sprague holds the 
position of Presideat of the Fort Fillmore Silver 
Mining Company, and is the owner of the celebra- 
ted Stevenson Silver Mine, situated in the Organ 
Mountains, about ten miles from Fort Fillmore, in 
New Mexico, and four miles from the Rio Grande, 
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on the banks of which stands the smelting-house 
of the Company. This mining property is consid- 
ered the most valuable yet discovered in that 
region, and will be worked during the coming 
summer under the auspices of the Fort Fillmore 
Mining Company, on a comprehensive scale, with 
results fabulously promising. 

Major Sprague married a daughter of Gen. 
Worth, and was a favorite of that gallant soldier, 
and presents a noble example for the emulation of 
the aspiring youth of our country. 


—e 


RELATIVE POWERS OF THE EM- 
PLOYER AND THE EMPLOYED. 


Tuexe is an impression in the minds of some 
workmen and servants, that they are indebted to 
the generosity of their employers for the amount 
of their wages; and this is probably the belief of 
many ignorant employers also. But it is a mis- 
take ; for the rate of wages, and in general what 
an employer gives to the employed, and the amount 
of labor and length of time the employed gives to 
the employer, are determined, without its being 
necessarily apparent that it is so, by an equili- 
brium between antagonist forces. The employer 
endeavors to take all the service the man is capa- 
ble of, and to pay him as little as he can for it, 
and the workman endeavors to get as much pay 
for as little work as is possible. Now these an- 
tagonists, pulling in opposite ways, come to a line 
over which neither can pall the other for any 
length of time, or for any considerable distance. 
The power of the capitalist or employer is accord- 
ing to the mass of his capital, and the weakness 
of the employed is according to his destitution. 
A capitalist of enormous wealth—owning the 
whole earth, and all its produets—would be, or 
at any rate could be, the absolute tyrant and 
master of its populations, being able to withhold 
from every one food and clothing, and thus able to 
put them all to death according to law and by 
rights, such as the law gives in most civilized 
pations to capitalists, would, or could leave to 
every man no choice between absolute obedience 
to the most extravagant demands and death by 
starvation. Such a capitalist could even make 
all men die of thirst, being absolute and universal 
proprietor. Such an employer, being absolute 
capitalist, would be absolute master. But if the 
employer instead of being absolute capitalist were 
possessed of only an equal share with his men, so 
that they were not in any degree dependent on 
him, or to a very trifling degree, it is plain that 
his power over them would be bat trifling. If his 
workmen should become and remain rich, so that 
they could live altogether without work, his power 
over them would entirely cease ; if the case should 
be entirely reversed, and he, instead of being the 
only rich man should be the only poor man, in- 
stead of being the master of al! he would be the 
slave of all, with no remedy, and no choice but 
slavery or death, if they chose to exert their 

power. From all this it seems pretty clear that 

the remedy for the present increasing servility of 

the working-classes is to be found only in some 

method of making them more or less capitalists— 

the union in the same persons of the capitalist 

and workman. When this shall be done, the world 
will be redeemed from physical evil. 








THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE ; OR, 
THE WONDERFUL “ONE-HORSE- 


SHAY.” 
A LOGICAL 8TORY. 


(The “ Wonderful Ooe-Horse-Shay” contains so much 
of quiet humor, and is withal such an admirable 
of descriptive versification, that we desire to place it where 
all the readers of the ParenoLoeioaL Journal can refer 
to it and enjoy it—they and their children after them. It is 
from the Atlantis Mnthly, from the pen jof Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and will outlive the age of the “ One- 
Horse-Shay.”] 
Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran » hundred years to a day. 
And then, of a sudden, it——sah, but stay, 
I'll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 
Frightening people out of their wits— 
Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 

Georcius Secunpus was then alive— 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive! 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 

That the Deacon he finished the one-hoss-shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 

There is always somewHERE & weakest spot— 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or cross-bar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thorough brace—larking still. 

Find it somewhere you must and will— 

Above or below, or within or without— 

And that’s the reason, without a doubt, 

A chaise BREAKs pown, but doesn’t wear 
ouT. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an ‘I dew vum,’ or an ‘I tell vov,”’) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

*n’ the keounty ‘n’ all the kentry raoun ; 

It should be so built that it covtpn’r break 
daown : 

‘Fur,’ said the Deacon, ‘’ts mighty plain 

Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain ; 

‘n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the rest.’ 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folks 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke— 

That was for spokes and floor and sills: 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 

The cross-bars were ash, from the straightest 
trees ; 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 

Bat lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the * Settler’s ellam’— 

Last of its timber, they couldn’t sell ’em— 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linch-pin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue ; 

Thorough braces of bison-skin, thick and wide ; 

Boot, top, dasher, from the tough old hide 











Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he ‘ put her through.’ 
‘There ? said the Deacon, ‘ naow she'll dew ? 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts turned horses, beards turned gray, 
Deacon and Deaconess dropped away, 
Children and grandchildren where were they ? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss-shay 
As Fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day ! 


Ercuteen Hunprep; it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen Hundred increased by ten— 
‘Hahnsum kerridage’ they called it then. 
Eighteen Hundred and twenty came ; 
Running as usual much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty, and Firry-rive. 


Little of all we value here, 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large, 

Take it—you’re welcome. No extra charge.) 


First or Novemser—the Earthquake day— 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss-shay. 

A general flavor of mild decay 

There couldn’t be—for the Deacon's art 

Had made it so like in every part, 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the 
thills, 

And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 

And the back cross-bar as strong as the fore, 

And spring, and axle, and hub encore, 

And yet, As A WHOLE, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ‘ fifty-five ? 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay, 

* Huddup !’ said the parson. Off they went. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text— 
Had got to rrrruxy, and stopped perplexed 
At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill— 

Then something decidedly like a spill— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock— 
Just the hour of the earthquake shock ! 
What do you think the parson found 

When he got up and stared around 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to mill and ground ? 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst, 


Ead of the wonderful one-hoss-shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s alll say. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Tux generality of young men, about the time 
they obtain their majority, are launched upon the 
world to “sink or swim, survive or perish.” As 
they shape their conduct so will be the conse- 
quence. In most cases they fail to realize their 
expectations, come short of their desires, and re- 
main in unsatisfactory circumstances and position. 
The causes of the failure are apparent, after ex- 
perience, but then it is unfortunately too late to 
avoid them. A realizing sense of the result of 
conduct, before it is commenced, is therefore most 
desirable to be had, and can be readily reached by 
reflection. Such consideration should be con- 
ducted by each for himself until inevitable con- 
clusions are arrived at, and then undeviatingly 
adhered to. 

The hopefulness and inexperience of youth are 
apt to betray them, even when they have capaci- 
ties which, exercised and properly directed, would 
conduct to success. But their hope is not well 
defined ; they hope without considering how they 
shall realize it; they expect as a matter of course 
to become what they hope, but never decidedly 
determine how. With only the most vague con- 
ception of the ways and means of accomplishing 
them, they anticipate the most brilliant achieve- 
ments, and fail from the want of forethought, 
economy, industry, and intelligence to secure 
them. Indispensable qualifications for those of 
limited means and resources, and important for 
all, is a comprehensive view of the circumstances 
in which they are placed ; a consideration which 
shall be certain and conclusive as to how they can 
elevate themselves, and promptness and perseve- 
rance in such course. Economy must be prac- 
ticed, for without some capital, chances of ad- 
vancement are lost. But economy is also import- 
ant for another reason. Young men who fail to 
lay up money, fail to perceive its true value or its 
quality of accumulating. If they borrow as they 
require for mere personal wants, not occasioned 
by sickness or any other contingency, they will 
only aggravate their circumstances, while mana- 
ging on their own resources will render them 
independent, and give high tone and character to 
their feelings. 

We would recommend every young man, who 
has a salary, to deposit some fixed portion of it in 
a Savings Bank. It is said depositors in such in- 
stitutions have generally had most difficulty in 
making their first deposit. We believe it is so. It 
is astonishing how five dollars will facilitate the 
addition of fifty and five hundred. It will further 
have the very beneficial influence of preventing 
the indiscriminate spending of money in ways 
productive of no advantage, and often most bane- 
fulin their consequences, which, from the want of 
experience and reflection, they are apt to do to 
their ruin. Avoid debt, or you are inextricably 
involved. 

** The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” What 
we do we are commanded to do with our might. 
Nor is indestry productive of more material ad- 
vantages than mental improvement. It gives a 
double yield and certain when directed aright. 

Intelligence must be especially cultivated, for it 
will be mainly by it that we arrive at desirable 
positions and be placed in comfortable circum- 
stances. Nowadays competition is so keen, that 
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except for those highly developed and fully quali- 
fied there is no chance. 

The Declaration of Independence is a noble in- 
strument. Our forefathers considered their cir- 
cumstances, concluded what they would do. They 
did it, and the magnitade of the results are 
before us. Reader, you can do the same for your- 
self. A, P. 








Witerary Aotices. 


Lectures on Various Sussecrs; comprising 
“Thoughts for a Young Man,” “ Poor and Ignorant,” 
“ Rich and Educated,” “ Powers and Duties of Woman ” 
“ Demands of the Age on Colleges,” “ Inaugural Address 
at Antioch College,” and “ A Baccalaureate Address.” 
By Horace Mann. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
Price, $1 50. 

Those who have read anything from the pen of this 
author, or have listened to any of his public addresses, 
need not be told that this work, forming a collection of his 
principal public addresses on topics pertaining to the great 
labor of bis life, is a work of surpassing ability, and de- 
serving of a place in every library, and especially in the 
trunk of every homeless boy in the land. There are few 
writers in any country who equal Mr. Mann in range of 
thought, depth of investigation, clearness of statement, 
polish of style, and elevation of sentiment; and these 
high qualities of writing, we think, are as distinctly de- 
veloped in the work before us as in any work it has been 
our good fortune to peruse. This collection of choice 
essays constitutes a handsome volume of over 600 pages, 
and will be sent by mail, postage paid, for $1 50. 





New Ixnuusreatep Rurat Manvats; compris- 
ing “Tae Hovss,” “Tas Garpen,” “Tos Farm,” 
and “ Domestic Anmats.” Four books, complete in 
one volume. New York: Fowler and Wells. Price, by 
mail, $1 50. 

It is impossible, in a brief review of this admirable work, 
to give to the reader anything of a just idea of the great 
value of the subjects treated, or of the admirable manner 
in which they are set forth in this work. 

“ Tae Hovse” contains more than a hundred engraved 
illustrations of houses in all desirable forms and nearly all 
descriptions, from the log-cabin up to the mansion. These 
drawings and illustrations show ground plan, size of rooms, 
and the elevation, and often a perspective view, so that a 
housekeeper can select a plan in whole from one, or in 
part from several; and his builder, if he have common 
intelligence, can carry out the plan to perfection from the 
instructions thus given in the book. Many works have 
been written, designed to illustrate house-building, but 
nearly all efforts in that direction have had in view costly 
and elegant mansions, for persons of large means. The 
book in question meets the wants of the great middle 
classes; and even the poor man, with but a single acre 
and a few hundred dollars, is here instructed how to make 
the most of his means, and achieve for himself and family 
the best house possible with those means. 

“ Tue Farm,” or Manual of Practical Agriculture, pro- 
poses to simplify the subject of farming, and condenses 
from the various works upon that subject the most neces- 
sary and prominent topics of this matter, blended with the 
practical experience of the writer, in such a manner that 
men of common education—the general mass of the 
farmers—can understand and apply its teachings without 
mistake or mystery. 

“Tas GARDEN” comes nearer home, because all farmers 
are supposed to have gardens; and tens of thousands of 
families have gardens who have no farms; and we think 
this work is admirably adapted to teach the young, espe- 
cially, how to cultivate the garden, and thereby grow up 
into life with not only the ability, but the inclination, to 
surround the home with that most inviting of all portions 
of the earth—the garden. And this work not only treats 
of the growth of plants, soils, manures, formation of the gar- 
den, implements, and fixtures, but it treats of the kitchen, 
frait, and flower-garden, and that portion of the garden 
which relates to the ornaments, trees, and shrubs. Few 
persons could be without this work, who have a few 
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square rods of ground to cultivate, had all a knowledge of 
its existence and cheapness. 

“Domestic Animas” is a work which comes directly 
home to all who keep a horse, cow, pig, or a flock of 
chickens. The farmer, of course, is more interested in this 
theme than he who has a garden and the homestead 
merély. The illustrations of the noble horse alone, which 
familiarly and distinctly teach what are the points of a 
valuable horse, are worth more than the cost of the entire 
work to the man who owns or proposes to own a single 
horse. We remember when this subject, of Judging of the 
qualities of the horse, was first brought to our understand- 
ing. Illustrations similar to those in this book gave us the 
first light on the subject. These pictures, with their letter- 
ing and lucid explanations, will teach a boy how to select 
a horse for health, endurance, fleetness, and substantial 
worth, far better, and more readily and certainly, than the 
great majority of intelligent men who have driven horses 
all their lives are able todo. The work also abounds with 
spirited illustrations of all the other domestic animals, 








Co Correspondents. 





W. B.—Can you give the character of a person, 
and advice as to the proper | aarp his likeness ? 
Ir so, is there any particular form in which the 


Answer. We can write out the character in full by a 
likeness, if properly taken. The attitude should be a 
threc-quarter view, or half way between a full front and 
a profile, like that of Simonton in the January number, 
Ottarson in the February, or Mr. Sprague in this number, 
The hair should be laid as near the head as possible, and 
the parted side presented to the instrument. If you will 
send a three-cent stamp to prepay it, we will send “The 
Mirror of the Mind,” in which all directions are given, 
fully illustrated. 

wc wee eee why att your advice to one whose 
™ ve ve, 
day, and ishard to o keep it on wha what be le re seamtne, ox ear 


ing read 2 ee Gay sees 
ousness, the latter of 


ay hat book o: 
ao to one in cael condition? My habits, in regard 


to think; and I owe them to your 
Journals cblefiy. , awe . 


Ans. Our advice is, remove the cause. Take active 
cise, live't 





ment,” ete., price, by mail, 30 cents, which was written 
expressly to meet such cases as yours. 


Epiror oF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Sir—I have a female friend who, for the last few years, 
has been, and /s now, considerably troubled with an affec- 
tion of the head, 
that is, over the 


rabian 
Previous bo the disease, is but justice to say, she “ man 


fested” nothing of the kind. The now is; Has 
her affected skull anything to do wi: by . eens of 
mind? I ma:ntain it has, while some of her friends—who 


are very severe in their blame of her- think 
Which is right? Please give us your “ views” on the 
subject. Her age is about 23 years. A Sussorises. 
Ans. That the brain often becomes inflamed from ex- 
seeped Sanesten en. Gannon Steal teat bi ed tadian toe te 
the above case, if it be correctly stated, we doubt not our 
correspondent has the right view of the case. — Eps. 
Purey. Jovr.)} 
Rev. John Pierpont’s Lecture, entitled “ Phren- 


ology and the Scriptures,” is published, and may be or- 
dered from the Jovrnat office—price 15 cents. 


H. 8. T.—Your organization, as indicated by 
your chart, warrants the belief that you could succeed as 
a speaker, and in the vocation you name, provided you 
avoid the base time-serving of the present day, and adopt 
those principles, in the advocacy of which a man can be 
honest, magnanimous, and ‘his own master. 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
Soey are to appear. Announcements for tbe next pumher 
should be sent ia at once. 

Taams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Tue Honry Briaprt Grass.— 
The results which have been attained by experiments in the 
cultivation of this newly-imported species of product, have 
awakened an ioterest among the ‘arming classes ia many 
sections, never before equak d in the entire history of our 
agriculiural industry. Facts, in _—— to its viauable prop- 
erties, which at first seemed almest incredible, nuve now 
b en established beyond the possibility of a doubt, and it is 
believed, by those besi ce pabie of of ite merits, that 
ite general in'rodaction will add milions of doliars to cur 
agriculiaral wealth. I have not the space here to ent: r into 
details, but wil! present briefly some of its advantages. 

Firat, It will produce double the wi ight to the acre, in 
pny soil, of any other kind of grass. From four tosix tons 
per acre ts not an uncommon yield, and [ am in possession 
of sworn statements by dienterested ant rehable persons, 
of a yield of over eight tons of good, dy bay from a singie 
sere, in soll where it was not possible to get more than one 
half the aw unt from any of the common gratecs. 

Second. Tha same t possesers More nu'riment, and, 
ennsequently, will sell for a larger price in the market, thus 
insaring the farmer more than double the return from his 
—— that he could obtain from sny other forage plant 

hay possesses one third more putriment than timothy, 
and hes sold for $15 per ton where the price of timothy was 
but $10 or $12 

Third. Both hay and seed can be produced from the same 
crop, the hay being equally valu ‘ble 88 other hay, after the 
seed is taken from it, while the seed is as valuabie as the 


ete , and it is proved to be superior to linseed for the manu- 
facture of oil, and must always find a ready sale, at a fair 
price, fw this 

Fourth. lt watares in about two monthe’ time, and can 
be sown on grounds where oth r crops have faile“, e ther 
by drouth or other causes, and, at the same time, will yield 
a lerge return. 

Fit. Io northern climates, wh: re clover and othr 
grasses are killed out by hard winters. this will yield a large 
Soap, ae, SS ane ens of ie See wan ey pase 
will not eaten will grow very 

Siath. it aeieten ae Serene & and, Ss append 
~on be wet or dry, the farmer my always rely upon 
Honey Blade as « sare crop. 
These and other advantag’s are proved by facts which are 
lodoreed by some of the first ag:iculiurists of the Union, 
“itaring born eoguged con vietion to every intelligen reader 

ig) dg A a nh Sete vn 
end taperanre of pure Honey Blade Seed, | have de- 
t rmined to ff-r it for ste on cach terms as will make it an 


ing the owming sesson, in iis culivation. It is put ap in 
uniform bags of about sixteen pounds each, the amount 
be'ng sufficient to seed on» acre, and the price is $3 pr bag, 
delivered in New York or 8t. Lout. 


Bingte bags. or lote, can be sent to apy of the country 
as freight, or by express, and will be put up, delivered for 
transportation, « proper arrangemen's , Pee of 

a. 

Fach beg is stam oe coat of arms, 
and the og levering, “ Honey Bl ae Hungariin 
Grass Seed.” Tt will be by agents arioas sections, 
bet should be careful of whom , and 
secure the pure, genuine seed, They are Ny anti « ed 
Ant to pu the common Hangartan Grass Seed, as it ts 


very far inferior to the Howey Biape. 

Ao interesting pamphlet, containtog all of the facts and 
fail will be furo'shed, te of charge, by me or 
any of my agents, upon I will state, xs ar indi- 
cation of the intense tn‘erest which the ger i) eee, 
that nearly a quarter of a milli n of copie. of this pamphkt 
have siready bern appl d for. 

Partive desiving Ws secore seed shvuld order at ono, as 
the fotications ar: thet ihe Hmited amoust obtained wil! be 
exheusted long before the seavon of sowing hes — 
Those whe secure eed this year can resbze a rich return 
by oruducing seed to supply ‘he demand of faraers and 
p’anters for sowing an 4ber year. 

Orders should be & nt directty to me unk es In the vicinity 
of New York, where they will be filed by J. M Exezson 
& Ov., 406 Broad way, New York, General Agen. 

Agricultural Honses, G-:eral Merchant, aud any other 
parties properly sliuated, are invited to become agents for 
the sale of the Bows y Braves Samer, Authority, fell par- 
Seven, and from 6 w 100 pampbl te LS distribution wit 

be farnish d+ tther by me or the New York Agency, on re- 
ep 25 o nts © prepay the package. 

am authorad © pame the Pt abwiog well-known gen- 
Sy SYR Head BR ee Pe sident of the 


Bt Leute Agricnlaral and Associaton, Vi e- 
Preedent ot the Rational Agriculiaral Societ ime end od Wes ber ; 

of Congress elect ao Se Louie; Gen T. 
Md... Preeideat of ‘he Boor ty ; wenn 








4, dears Banker, St Loum; tes Riggan, Jr.. Broker, 
Lao, and ex-Wa‘ or Washington Ki g. 3. Lous. 
FELIX H. BENSON, 71 Maruet Sur et, St Luis, Mo, 
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Beyond al! question, the bine. — Life Iilumruted, 
WHEELER & WILSONS 
Sewrne Macnuyine. 

New and valuable improvement. 

OFFICE 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Style. Price $50. Send for a Circular. 














Lieut anp Wuo.tksome Breap. 


—Th's is a subject that should foterest the marses. Mauch 
has been raid and written of the dangers a‘ising from the 
use of common Saleratus, and justly tor, when te n«ture 
of the compounds that are put up and sold fr Sale ratus is 
consider d. Th: proprietor of James Pyle’s Di~tetic Saler- 
atus is not only borne «ut in the frct of its excellence to 
en wholesome bread, ——— — — hs own 
Ww and expericnea, but th* appro: al of a ror 
ape +e, 4 « rdera that come p uriog in from all parts ou 
© country speak vo'names ia its favor, and if certifi ates 
were ner ssary to verify our statement, we could fill this 
paper with the tes.imonials of the best erocers ~nd intelli- 
geut families from tree New Evgiaod and Middle States, 
Bat we wact every house eeper tw try it, mark the result, 
and judge accordi: gly. Anotrer striking p:oof iv its favor 
is foun4 in the attempt ¢f unserapulous rivals t» deceive the 
pane by counterfeiting our labels, so far as they dare, 
ous keepers will please remember that the only ge uine 
Dietetic Saleratns has the abovs p cture on t very pac age. 
Tell your grocer you want that, and no other, Many of 
them will ron it down io order to rel! something on which 
they can make larger profit, but 1 all the best grocers 
keep the eenu'ne. Menafactured 
JAMES PYLE, 818 ors ale Street, New York. 








Metoprons witu Divipep SwELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIRTIFS. 

The best-t ned Reed Instruments in the World. Price 

from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 

with 2 ~~ of Kes, 5 sets of Reeds. 8 stops, ant Pedal 
Bare. Price $350. Tilustrated Price Circulars sent by mai’, 

Orders promptly filed, and each Melodeon warrankd 


periec. Address 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO, Baffalo, N. Y. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & ©O., 110 Lake Street, Chicago, TH. 
GEO. A. PRINOE & O0., 8T Futon Sweet. N. Y. City. 


Sevpoo’s Patent 
LEG AND HAND. 

“The best of all is ibe proof of 
those who wear them, This is posi- 
tive and un“emab e, 

© VaLestine Mert, M.D.” 

“I wie! the New Kilasiic Leg yes 
terday. Ivis almost life neelf, 

“ ALBger Stosz.” 

Address WM. SELPHO. 
nt 516 Broadway, New York. 


Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for persons 
who live at a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenol gical description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are now re 
e@ iving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
reps. For fall particulars, proper modes of teking like- 
messes to be sent, ete, send for The Mirror of the Mind. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Reaty. Sent post-paid on rece*pt of pric. 
NEW RURAL MANUALS. 
By the author of “ aetna for Home Improvement,” 





Tur House; A Pocker Manuva 
of Rural Architecture; embracing Designs for Country 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out-Buildings of all kinds 
with Directions for Planning and Constructing them. 

A thoroughly popular and practical work, written ex- 
pressly for the people, in a style which all can understand, 
= containing everything that — one —- expect or de- 

to fad in such a work. Inthe par- 
fieeler attention is given to houses of low on. such as the 
great mass of the people most want. Adapted to all sec- 
tions—the South as well as the North. Price, in paper, 
80 cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


Tur Garpen; A Pocker Man- 
ual of Practical Horticulture ; or, How to Cultivate Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. 

It tells how to cultivate everything belonging to the 
garden ; how to plant trees ; bow to choose the best varie- 
ties of fruits ; how to prune, graft, bud, destroy insects, pre- 
serve fruits and vegetables, and save seeds; and it not 
only tells the reader what to do, but w*y it should be done, 
thus giving him a new interest in everything. The chap- 
ter on the Flower-Garden is just what the ladies are want- 
ing. Adapted to all sections. No one who owns or rents 

a square rod of ground can afford to be without this best of 
Hy garden manuals. Price, in paper, 30 cents; muslin, 

cents. 


Tue Farm; A Pocket MAanvat 
of Practical Agriculture ; or, How to Cultivate the various 
Field Crops. 

This is a manual of both the theory and practice of farm- 
ing, giving in a concise but clear and simple manner the 
fandameotal principles of Agricultural Science as well as 
a mony eueions for cultivating all the common field 
fe ip contains an exposition of the nature a action 

ils oan Manures; the principles of Rotation in Crop- 
ping : ; directions for Irrigation, Draining, Subsoiling, 

encing. Planting Hedges, and Cultivating the Soil. ° 
farmer, and especially no young farmer, should be with- 
out it. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


DomEsTIC ANIMALS: ° A Pocket 
Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; with di- 
rections for the breeding and management of Poultry, tne 
treatment of diseases without drugs, a chapter on Bees, 
and Rarey’s System of Horse-Taming. 

A much needed and useful book, which no one who has 
the charge of animals should fail to peruse. It presents, 
in an attractive and available form, a mass of useful infor- 

1 infor , and valuable suggestions, 
and will furnish thousands with all the information they 
desire on the subjects on which it treats, while the details 
with which the and more expensive works are filied 
would be thrown away upon them. The chapters on 
Poultry and Bee-keeping commend it to the Ladies. Price, 
ee > oS in — 50 cents, 

seri ural Manuals”—“The House,” 
“The Garden, * - a, rou and “ Domestic Animals”— 
will be furnished to Subscribers oe ail of them at the 
same time in paper for $1: in cloth, $1 75. 

“Aman who has a garden or farm to cultivate, or a 
horse, cow, sheep, or fowl! to manage, can take these in- 
valuable manuals with bim, and set about bis business un- 
derstandingly. Where experience is lacking, they will, as 
far as a manual can. supply its place; and where it hus 
_— had, they may add to knowledge much that will be 

tive of experiment and observation.”—/% t&sburg 

Diby Dispach, 

a whole series bound in one large, handsome gilt vol- 
ume may be had for $1 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Hanp-Boox or Stanparp Puo- 
NOGRAPHY. Be Aidrew J Grahem, Con‘ucrr of the 
Phuneuc Academy, New York, aod aw hor of * Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 


et. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing witb the ana of words, and proceeding 
to the most report-ng style, in such a form an? mun- 
ner, with such fallores of «xplanation and comp'ete:e 8 of 
illustration, aod with ee ee 
work t» the use of schools end to self-in-¢traction. 316 du: 
d-cimo p ges Pric, bownd in mastin with em’ osse © siri: - 
title, post-paid, $1 25. With splendid gilt ed: -title ond 
— ap TEP enom Se ot Moroceo, fail git, p st 
pa 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE 'PaystoLoay OF Marriace 


By Dr. Alo P- epaid by mail. 88 cen’ 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broaewey, New York. 
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woes E eT Anotner Triumpn or AmERr- Tue Paryrer, GILDER, AND 
Mzw’s Fosxtenrne Goons, | SQnuUitH tocuonirasre ras | yanmumnes courenios. Cuece Pets 























UNION ADAMS, 

687 Broapway (four Doors below Bieveker Street), 
Respe: tfully invites your atiepuon to an extensive and su- 
= “4 variety of the above goous, many styles of which can 

be found els-where. 

“"lapelies and manufacturing largely, be is Kc to 
offer euperior inducements to a ‘of 

The price of every article is marked in sioln Aenene, sid 
all goods vold, not giving eatiefaction, may be returned, and 
the money will be refur ded cheerfully 

Frrst Prize Gotp anp Siver 
MEDAL MELODEONS — HARMONIUMS.—Ten _ 
rereat Sty from $60 w Recommended to 
superior w all others by Tunes, W. Mason, Da. ree 
Macon, ele, Awarded the First Prize at every Fuir at 
uhtch emhibited, 

Tae Cetesratep Organ Harmonivms, patented and 
made only by the subscribe ra, with eight stops, five cets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and imdep+ ndent 

jai bess, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 

gan Harmouium, lo 

Harmoniums, with sx stops, three sels of reeds and one 
bank of k~ys, in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Mclodeons, with two seis ol reeds, inree stops and 
two banks of keys, in rosewood case, price $200 

Melodvons, with one and two sets of rei ds, price $60 to 

Elegant illustrated pamphlets (82 pp. Svo.) sent by mal. 

Address MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 

New York Warerooms, CHICKKKING & SONs, 

694 Brosdway. 
Ex 5 
TRACTING TEETH BY ELECTRICITY. 
Dr. 8. B, Smith’s Crystal Battery Magortic Mache is 
pow extensively used by the Dental prvicssion in the ex- 
of teeth without pain. None but a pizect gaivanic 
carrentcan doit, The zines of the bauery never require 
cleaning. No blue vitriol, no nitric acid ie used. Price $12 
— description of it sent by mail. Orders promptly exe- 
SAMUEL B. SMITH, 822 Canal Street. New York. 
a! 

GET IT FOR THE CHILDREN. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, WOODWORTH'S CABINET, 
and the SCHOOLFELLOW, the consolidated Doliar Mag- 
azine for Boys and Girls. 

These popular Liustrated Juveniles have joined force:— 
combining we best writers for children in the Jand, such as 
Kobert Merry, Hiram Hatchet, Uncie Frank, Aunt Sue, and 
& host of other writers. 

lis pages are embeliished with nearly 150 Choice Engrav- 
ings during the year, of 854 pages, making the —- 
Christmas and New Year’s present tor the “ Liitle Ones 
Home,” imaginable, 

Pubtithea monthly at Que Dollar a year, in advance. 
Send for it. Inciose One Doilar, and address 

J. N. STEARNS & CO., Pubiishers, 
116 Nassau Sircet, New Yor’ City. 

G™ Good Agents wanted. 

PoLYLINGUAL JOURNAL.— 

A Magazine of special interest to pereons who are learn- 
ing French, Spanish, I atian, eat Gunes. The First 
Beries, now ‘complete, illustrates, in a lucid and most desir- 
able manner, the analogies of thee oe ery he languages, 
by giving the same xt mm each, 
pages, line for he. ln the New Series, . just yom the 
Teadivg matier is d in each | ge, aud 18 selected 
from the best productions of the leading wrivers «-f France, 
Spain, lialy, and te, Terms, annum, in ad- 

Vaner. = rench Part, in a separate Magazine, 75 cents 
a year, 

RiKAM'¢ ©. SPARKS, Editor and Publisher, 
835 Broadway, New York. 

Wantep.—LocaL AGENTS IN 
all the anoccup'ed cities of the Union to take Subeciibers 
jor Anruur’s Home Magazine. It makes a permanent apd 
promMtable busivecs. Soid in cities ouly by Agents, at 20 cte. 
& number monthly, or mailed at Pubtication «fiice tw Post- 
Offices where no Agent is jncate), at $2 a year ia advance. 

Address JA8. G. BEED, 348 Sesdnes 
a 83 Appleton’s Building, New Y: rk, Paphichers. 





Vermont Winpmitt—F or Pump- 
tog. Draining, Irrigating, Grinding, etc. Simple, strong, 

ecive—the er ni motive powers. Address the iu- 
ventor, A P. BROWN, Worcester, Mase. 


How TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications, The 
terms are such, there can be no poxibility of oes, Every 
Famry will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AX AND W 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Sure Pay anp no Risk.—P.xEa- 
noun. sre Boemeenen ene may be bad by euter- 


POW LE! 
LER A A D WELLS’ 808 Broadway, New York. 











pan ny New Haven, Conn. 
is Company have ave eee obtained the entire control 
of this new mete ee furnish, at the 
shortest not go and Pistols, carrying from 
six to thirt Hs. ball contains all the ammunition 
used, and A. ae This is tne rifle adopted by the 
Btate and Cit Subetiies atthe la e quarantine outrage, 
Staten Island. The eee rapid _— which ~~ | 
ean be loaded and fired, and the force and accuracy Ww 
which they shoot, makes them the most deairable arm that 
can be had. Their from accidental discharge, and 
impunity from injury from water, and great epmwomngey 
requiring no builet-molds, oteny ie SY ~ 
caps, makes them a very ular weapon wherever oo 
duced. “ Verily, one shall chase chase a thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousand to flight. 
A liberal discount to at trade. Sold 
tail, by Os 


& 
_—_ sole Agent for the American G. D. and Water- 
caps. 


proof 





om 
A Sensation Boox !—TuartcuEer 
& HUTCHINSON, 523 py ay * Nicholas Hotel), 
New York, will publish in a few d 
MATRIMON BROK ERAGE IN THE METROP- 
OLIS, containing the chapters which bave appeared in 
the y Pox on that subject, with some ten or twelve 
additiooal chapters of great interest, in a neat 12mo vol. of 
roe hy gga with original and spirited engrav- 


ings 
r A liberal aeons to booksellers and agents who order 
the book in large quantities, and copies sent by mail, post- 
paid. on receipt of $!. Early orders ba that we may 
the better prepared to regulate the d for 
the second edition. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


WHO IS oun. GOD? THE SON OR THE FATHER? 
A Review of Henry Ward Beecher. By Thomas J. Saw- 
yer, D.D. Price 15 cents. 

Thatcher & Hutchinson will also publish early in the 


pring: 
SELECT SERMONS — Delivered in the Broadway 
Church. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D Price $1. 


In Press. 


Lectures on Various SuBJEcts, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 

Will be ready on the fifth of March, and will form a vol- 
ume of over six hundred pages of the most valuable mat- 
ter. Price only $1 50, sent post-paid by mail. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 


INDISPENSABLE.—No CoRRE- 
SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter- Writing. brice, paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; or. Hints towArp a GeamMarTicaL 
anp GRACEFUL STYLE tx CONVERSATION AND DeBaTE. Uc. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies, Paper, 30c. ; m . 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book’ of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 80 cents. 

$1 £0 nts per Be Se Rar mets a one wens, Be 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A Treatisz on Enouisa Puno- 


TUATION, designed tor Letrr-wruers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use «f Schools and 














seel, etc, aoe Peare. Saxth edi'jon Price» $1, 
precaid. 


FOWLER AND WELL, 808 Broadway, New York. 
Inventors, Look to your Interests 1 | 


How to Ger A PATENT, OR THE 


laventor’s Ine rector. New edition. Now Ready. Price 
onl. 6 cents, Sen’ iwe three cent stamps for a copy. t» 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Regulations for everything relating to the arts of Painting. 
pate gn th a and bumerous useful 

'e Receipts ; Teste for the Dacetion of Adultera- 
Sone tu One, Catone eke 1 ;anda Statement of of the 
and Accidents to 


POWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 


Fruir Cutturr—A Guwer To 
the Caltivation and Management of Fruit Trees ; 
with descriptions of the best and most popular 
varieties. Lilustra‘ed with nearly a hundred ea- 
gravings, with Appendix, containing useful mem- 
oranda ia regard to the profits of fruit growing, 
preservation, cooking, and healthfulness of fruits 
as human food. By Tuomas Grece 

(We give a condensed abstract from the table 
of contents, which wiil give the reader a general 
idea of the scope and objects ef this new work.) 
Tas Pxar—Descriptive List: Class I.—Eight Summer 

Varieties. Ciass II.—Twenty Autumn V. Class 

I11.—Twelve Winter Varieties, Second List--Ten Sum- 

mer Varieties. Second saieontia Autama Varieties. 





Tue Raspserey—Red Antwerp — Fastolff—Franconia— 
Yellow Antwerp—Large Fruited Monthily—Brinckle’s 
Knevett’s Giant—Col. Wilder—Ohio Everbear- 
mang ry Tur Sreawserrr— Twelve 
Best Pistillate—Staminate or H 
p Lage ole, ‘with instructions for Cultivation, ete. 


Aprrnpix—The ee te Frutts—Profits of 
tering - Sete of - Fruit. Trees-- 


Bas om sg b: ering. iscellaneous: A Straw 

House for copt ayer. and Vegetables--D 

Caitings~ Scions “The Peach—-To destro Moles new 
Tr - 


berries — 
Currants—Plame-GrapesPineappio— Tomatoes, ete, 


This new hand-book ro: f-ait-culture contaiaos 
163 12 no pages, amply illustrated and handsomely 
printed. It will be found usefal to all who feel 
the slightest interest in the subject of fruits or 
fruit-growing. Price, prevaid by mail to any 
post-offi-e, ia paper, only 30 cents ; in muslin, 50 
cents. Sent by return of first post by Fowusr 
ano Wauts, 308 Broadway, New Yor York. 

3 Agents, Buoksellers, and others would do 
well to obtaia a supply of this new and useful 
Hano Book or Frurr Cuitors. 

Sent prepaid by rrest malt on receipt of price. 


THE HYDBIATIC TREATMENT OF 


SCARLET FEVER 
pen ten D ty | td How to Save, through a 





: 


application of Waier-Oure, many thousands of lives and 
beaiths, we a now annually perish. the resait of 
twenty-one and of the ane cure 


of several bundred cases of eruptive fevers, By 
Munps, M.D., Ph D. Price, prepaid by mall, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway. New York. 
HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 
Well adapted to all readers in every family : 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 
A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
ws, Literature, Science, the 





wert, ursovaaers nd’ Procsens, Published weekty at 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
Pe mam gem pe Lawe Lite tnd tae heron 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 


Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Lilustrated. $1a year 





For Trere Dotcans, all three Papers will be sent a year 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Brosdway, New Y 
te ~ Samples gratis’ Agents waoted. now! 
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BLEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUB, 


Suvrose the English language to be divided into 
a hundred parts; of these, to make a rough dis- 
tribution, sixty would be Saxon, thirty would be 
Latin (including, of course, the Jatin which has 
come to us through the French), and five would be 
Greek; we should thus have assigned ninety-five 
parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a 
residue, to be divided among all the other lan- 
guages from which we have adopted isolated words. 
Thus, just to enumerate a few of these latter, we 
have a certain number of Hebrew words, mostly, 
if not entirely, belonging to religious matters, as 
‘* amen, cabalo, cherub, ephod, hallelujah, jubilee, 
manna, Messiah, Sabbath, seraph.” The Arabic 
words in our language are more numerous; we 
have several arithmetical and astronomical terms, 
as “‘ algebra, cipher, zero, zenith, nadir, talisman, 
and almanack; and chemical, for the Arabs were 
the chemists, no less than the astronomers and 
arithmeticians, of the middle ages; as “ alkali, 
alembic, elixir, alcohol ;” add to these the names 
of animals or articles of merchandise first in*ro- 
duced by them to the notice of Western Europe, 
“« giraffe, gazelle, saffron, lemon, orange, sherbet, 
lute, syrup, artichoke, mattress, jar, assegai, 
barragan, coffee, sugar, amber, mummy, jasmin, 
crimson,” and some further terms, “ assassin, 
vizier, divan, sultan, admiral, arsenal, caret, tariff, 
sofa, caffre, magazine,” and I believe we shall 
have nearly completed the list. We have, moreover, 
afew Persian words, as “ bazar, lilac, pagoda, 
caravan, azure, scarlet, taffeta, saraband ;” of 
“ scimiter,” it can, I believe, only be said, that it 
is Eastern. We have also a few Turkish, as 
“ tulip, turban, chouse, dragoman,” or, as it used 
to be spelled, ‘‘trunchman ;” this last having 
hardly a right to be called English. 

The New World has given us a certain number 
of words, Indian and other—* tobacco, chocolate, 
potato, maize” (Haytian), ‘condor, hamoc, 
eacique, wigwam ;” and if “ hurricane” is a word 
which Europe originally derived from the Carib- 
bean islanders, it should, of course, be included in 

To come nearer home, we have a certain number 
of Italian words, as “ bandit, charlatan, panta- 
loon, gazette,” We have some Spanish, as ‘* mus- 
quito, negro, duenna, punctilio, alligator, gala, 
cambist, palaver.” A good many of our sea 
terms are Dutch, as “‘ sloop, schooner, yacht.” 
Celtic things are for the most part designated 
among us by Celtic words, such as “ bard, kilt, 
clan, pibroch, plaid, reel.” Nor only such as 
these, which are all of them comparatively of 
modern introduction, but a considerable number— 
how large a number is yet a very unsettled ques- 
tion—of words which at a much earlier date found 
admission into our tongue, are derived from this 
quarter. — English Past and Present. 


PAIN. 


Tue extremity of pain is not felt by those who 
suffer in the body only. And if the uses of pain 
are considered, it will appear that mental may be 
much greater than bodily pain—the life of the 
soul being much more important than that of the 
body, inasmuch as the activity and vitality of the 











body depend upon those conditions in the soul ; 
and the use of pain being to preserve, by giving 
warning of danger, when mental or moral de- 
struction is imminent, there should reasonably be 
expected mental anguish of the greatest intensity. 

As the pain of a wound increases as it ap- 
proaches a vital part, so should mental suffering 
be expected to increase with the danger to which 
the inner life is exposed. A hopeless separation 
from that which a man loves, and for which he 
lives, and from which all his actions spring, 
whether it be wealth, or honor, or power, gradu- 
ally produces in him entire inaction, and results, 
consequently, in intellectual and physical decay ; 
and though such a hopeless separation is of rare 
occurrence, yet the danger of it frequently ap- 
pears, in the course of some men’s lives, to be 
very great, and produces an anxiety so painful, 
that it would readily be exchanged for almost 
any bodily torture. Practically, the death or 
destruction of the various faculties of the intel- 
lect. results as certainly from the destruction of 
motives, as does the death of the various members 
of the body from their separation from the heart. 


—_ — 


GRAHAM'S “SCIENCE OF HUMAN 
LIPE.” 
NEW EDITION—PRICE REDUCED. 


Tue publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that they have just issued a new edition of the 
above-named book that has so long been out of 
print in this country. 

Graham's Lectures on the “Science of Human 
Life” have long been admitted to be the most 
complete and thorough analysis of the bodily 
functions ever produced. Written in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner, they are adapted to 
the understanding of all, and contain, we believe, 
more correct physiological information than can 
elsewhere be found in the same space. 

The work comprises twenty-four Lectures, il- 
lustrated by more than fifty engravings, making 
a large 12mo book of nearly 700 pages, printed 
on fine paper, and substantially bound. 

Notwithstanding the expense we have been at 
to present the work in a commendable style, for 
the purpose of securing its general circulation 
among the people, we have made the price less 
than that of any edition ever before published, 
and will send it, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of two dollars, Address 

Fowxer anv Weis, 308 Broadway. 

Tue Dake of Wellington’s opinion being asked 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, replied as follows: I 
asked him (the Dake) what he really thought of 
the talent of the Emperor Napoleon as a great 
general. He said, “ I have always considered the 
presence of Napoleon with an army as equal to 
an additional force of 40,000 men from his supe- 
rior talent, and from the enthusiasm which his 
name and presence inspired into the troops; and 
this was the more disinterested on my part because 
in all my camwaigns [ had then never been opposed 
to them. When I was in Paris, in 1814, 1 gave 
this very opinion in the presence of several Prus- 
sian and Austrian generals who had fought against 
him, and you have no idea of the satisfaction and 
pleasure it gave them to.think that though de- 
feated, they had such odds against them.” 





12 WAYS OF SHORTENING LIFE, 


1. Weartne of thin shoes and cotton stockings 
on damp nights and in cool, rainy weather. 
Wearing insufficient clothing, and especially upon 
the limbs and extremities. 

2. Leading a life of unfeeling, stupid laziness, 
and keeping the mind in an unnatural state of 
excitement by reading trashy novels. Going to 
theaters, parties, and balls in all sorts of weather, 
in the thinnest possible dress. Dancing till in a 
complete perspiration, end then going home with- 
out sufficient over-garments through the cool, 
damp air. 

8. Sleeping in feather beds in seven-by-nine 
bedrooms, without ventilation at the top of the 
windows, and especially with two or more persons 
in the same unventilated bedroom. 

4. Surfeiting on hot and very stimulating din- 
ners. Eating in a hurry, without half masti- 
eating your food, and eating heartily just before 
going to bed every night, when the mind and 
body are exhausted by the toils of the day and 
the excitement of the evening. 

5. Beginning in childhood on tea and coffee, 
and going from one step to another, through 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and drinking in- 
toxicating liquors, by personal abuse and physical 
excesses of every description. 

6. Marrying in haste and getting an uncon- 
genial com » and living the remainder of 
life in mental dissatisfaction. Cultivating jeal- 
ousies and domestic broils, and being always in 
mental ferment. 

7. Keeping children quiet by giving paregoric 
and cordials; by teaching them to suck candy, 
and by supplying them with raisins, nuts, and 
rich cake. When they are sick, by giving them 
mercury, tartar emetic, and arsenic, under the 
mistaken notion that they are medicines, and not 
irritant poisons. 

8. Allowing the love of gain to absorb our 
minds, so as to leave no time to attend to our 
health. Following an unhealthy occupation be- 
cause money can be made by it. 

9. Tempting the appetite with bitters and nice- 
ties, when the stomach says, No, and by forcing 
food. when nature does not demand, and even 
rejects it. Gormandizing between meals. Using 
tobacco and stimulants. 

10. Contriving to keep a continual worry about 
something or nothing. Giving way to fits of 
anger. 

11. Being irregular in all our habits of eatin, 
and saseping 3 going to bed at midnight and a 
ting up at noon. Eating too much and too many 
ae of food, and that which is too highly seas- 


12. Neglecting to take care of ourselves, 
and not applying early for medicinal advice when 
disease first appears, Taking celebrated quack 
medicines to a degree of making a drug-shop of 
the body. 

The above causes produce more sickness, suf- 
fering, and death than all the epidemics, malaria, 
and contagion combined with war, pestilence, 
and famine. Nearly all who have attained to old 

age have been remarkable for equanimity of 
| temper, correct habits of diet, drink, and rest — 


. for temperance, cheerfulness, and morality. Phy- 
sical is sure to visit the tran 

of nature’s laws. All commit suicide, and cut 

off many years of their natural life, who do not 

observe the means for preventing disease and of 

preserving health. 

















